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THE NEGRO IN SOUTH CAROLINA DURING 
THE RECONSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


This dissertation is the result of the effort of the Re- 
search Department of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History to record the salient facts of the 
American Negro during the reconstruction period. The 
importance of such a study lies in the fact that the freed- 
men turned loose upon the world to play a new role in this 
country passed through a readjustment effected by various 
forces from without and from within. Inasmuch as what 
the Negroes are now doing and may do in the near future 
will be largely determined by the forces then at work among 
them, a definitive history of this group in its new status 
constitutes an important chapter in the annals of our time. 

In view of the fact that there have been published trea- 
tises on the rehabilitation of all of the Southern states, the 
untrained mind might inquire as to the necessity for ad- 
ditional effort in this field. In fact, as many as two or 
three extensively circulated monographs on the reorganiza- 
tion of several Southern States have appeared, and among 
uninformed persons have passed as standard works in 
this field. 

The popularity which these works have had has been 
due to several reasons. They are so far the only such 
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treatises available. Some of them were written by noted 
students of history who availed themselves of the first op- 
portunities offered by the graduate schools of Northern 
universities, especially Johns Hopkins and Columbia. 
Since then these persons have played the enviable role of 
shaping the thought of the world with respect to the Negro. 

One unacquainted with the field is given the impression 
that these works were written according to the requirement 
of modern historiography, but a thorough examination 
easily convinces the investigator to the contrary. They 
were written to prove that the Negro is not capable of par- 
ticipation in government and to justify the methods of in- 
timidation instituted to overthrow the reconstruction gov- 
ernments of the Southern commonwealths. Many of these 
writers were directly or indirectly connected with the side 
of the controversy for which they were trying to make a 
ease before the world. Self interest, then, impelled them 
to select such facts as would establish their point of view 
and to ignore facts to the contrary. These treatises, there- 
fore, except so far as they contain unconscious evidence, 
are practically worthless in studying and teaching the his- 
tory of the reconstruction period. 

Furthermore, these treatises would leave the impression 
that history is largely a record of political strife. Many 
persons who have used these reconstruction histories 
have the idea that right after the Civil War the majority 
of Negroes deserted the farms, wandered from place to 
place as vagabonds, and, upon the carrying out of the Con- 
gressional plan of reconstruction, most of them resorted 
to politics for the solution of their problem. If these un- 
supported statements of such historians be accepted, 
the student of economic history would wonder how the 
people of the South found food to eat, clothes to wear, 
and provided themselves with shelter. 

In addition to political institutions, moreover, history 
includes the study of things social, industrial, economic, 
aesthetic, and religious. During this very period these 
Negroes and their friends were working for their uplift 
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by laying a foundation for the acquisition of knowledge, 
the accumulation of wealth, the establishment of homes, 
and the extension of Christian religion. Until all of these 
affairs have been adequately treated in the study of the 
South during the reconstruction period the public can 
never have the proper view as to what was going on there 
at that time. 

Examining these works, moreover, the student dis- 
covers that they were written from newspaper material, 
speeches, and records made by the very men who con- 
stituted the party of opposition and resorted to all sorts 
of methods to overthrow the governments against which 
they were arrayed. Such works, then, can have no more 
value than those of other writers who might collect testi- 
mony solely from the Negroes and Northern whites con- 
stituting the personnel of the reconstructed governments. 
The record of the Negro, then, so far as these treatises 
are concerned, has never been presented, even if it be 
granted that everything said in them is true. Only the 
negative side of the case has been discussed and in most 
cases that was restricted to the political. A man’s case is 
never presented to court until both sides of the question 
have been heard. It is generally conceded in most coun- 
tries of today, moreover, that one should not be condemned 
on the testimony of his enemies, and certainly the decision 
in his case should be withheld until he has had the oppor- 
tunity to testify in his own behalf. The historian must 
seek a larger measure of the truth by balancing the one 
side of the controversy with the other and by hearing 
the testimony of those who as indifferent observers left 
a record as to what was going on in the South. 

Among the ‘‘ indifferent ’’ observers, who were not so 
indifferent, after all, we often hear of the newspaper cor- 
respondents, and travelers. A considerable number of 
them visited the South to study the situation after the 
Civil War, and some of them left a record. Unfortunately, 
however, so many of them did not go far into the South, 
doubtless because of the lack of traveling facilities and its 
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desolate condition. The Spanish and French travelers 
tended to visit those parts of the country inhabited by 
descendants of their nations; and most of the Germans, 
Dutch, and Scandinavians directed their steps through the 
Northern part of the United States. Yet, more than a 
score of prominent ones visited South Carolina and pub- 
lished their impressions. 

While these works contain useful information, the in- 
vestigator is likely to be misled by some of their state- 
ments as to conditions in the South. In the first place, 
some of these reporters had never been in a slaveholding 
community before, and few of them had ever seen large 
groups of Negroes. Being white persons whom custom 
required to stop with the former masters of the slaves, 
moreover, so many of them were influenced by the opinion 
of the whites that the Negro belonged to a broken down 
race, which in freedom would soon be exterminated by vice 
and idleness. Here and there unconsciously, however, 
these very persons mentioned facts which actually disprove 
the radical theories on which the elimination of the Negro 
from politics was deemed justifiable. 
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THE NEGRO POPULATION 


The Negro population of South Carolina exhibited in 
1880 a considerable increase over that of two decades 
earlier. In 1860 there were 412,320 Negroes in the State. 
In 1870, the number was 415,814. Ten years later the 
Negroes numbered 604,332. By 1890 this class of the popu- 
lation had increased to 688,934... As compared with the 
white population, the growth of the black is even more 
striking. The enumeration of whites in 1860 was 291,300 
and in 1870, 289,667, thus registering a loss of 0.56 per cent. 
In 1880 there was reported an increase to 391,105. 

Coexistent with this increase in the Negro population 
was a considerable interstate movement of the blacks. 408,- 
407 of the Negro population of South Carolina in 1870 
were born in the State. On the other hand, there were al- 
together 505,899 Negroes born in South Carolina, living in 
the United States. The loss to the State of 97,492 Negroes 
by movement of population, however, does not indicate an 
interstate movement of this number during the decade 
from 1860 to 1870. Obviously some of these persons had 
been sold in slavery to the planters of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and Mississippi; for in these States many former 
South Carolinians were found. The total gain of the State 
through the migration of Negroes was 17,531. Of this 
class of population in 1880 there resided in the State 588,- 
819 native born, whereas 682,817 lived in the United States. 
The loss by movement of population had been reduced to 
93,498 and the gain had decreased to 15,653.? 

The distribution of the Negroes with reference to ur- 
ban and rural locations was extremely disproportionate 

1U. S. Census Reports, Volumes on Population, 1870, XI, XII; 1880, 
XXXVI-XXXVII; 1890, I, 396-397. 

2 South Carolina, Resources and Population, Institutions and Industries, 
published by the State Board of Agriculture of South Carolina, 1883, p. 389. 
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throughout the reconstruction period. By far the greater 
number lived in rural communities. In 1870, there lived in 
a number of urban communities of less than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants fewer than 50,000 Negroes. Ten years later not more 
than 60,000 lived in the same centers. In 1870, however, 
there lived in Charleston 26,173 Negroes; in Columbia 5,295 
and in Greenville 1,375. In 1880 such population of these 
same municipalities numbered respectively 27,267, 5,698 and 
2,791. The excess of rural population over urban was 
332,971 in 1870; it was approximately 508,567 in 1880.° 

During the twenty years between 1860 and 1880, the 
ratio of distribution of population in counties exhibited 
steadiness. Among the several counties whose compara- 
tive standing varied were Lexington and Orangeburg, in 
which the Negro population decreased between 1860 and 
1870 but so increased between 1870 and 1880 that the num- 
ber in the latter year exceeded that of 1860. The popula- 
tion of Pickens and Colleton counties decreased between 
1860 and 1870, but increased between 1870 and 1880 to the 
end that though greater in the latter year than in 1870 it 
was still smaller than that of 1860. Beaufort County re- 
ported a progressive decline in its Negro population dur- 
ing these years, while Charleston exhibited an unprece- 
dented growth.* 

Of counties in which the Negroes were enumerated 
greater than 10,000 there were 19 in 1860; 20 in 1870; and 
27 in 1880. Of those reporting 20,000 there were 5 in 
1860, the same in 1870, and 9 in 1880. Two counties had in 


DISTRIBUTION BY SELECTED COUNTIES 











1860 1870 1880 1890 
a eee 33,339 29,050 a ie 9 31,421 
SEUOUIONE . 5 cs os cece scinss 40,912 60,603 71,868 35,073 
CL oe nee 32,661 16,492 24,181 26,245 
0 ee eee 6,246 4,536 7,467 8,411 
ee 16,788 11,156 28,453 33,738 
EN o's hs Boia Caw Kae 4,304 2,538 3,716 4,13 

















3 Census Reports, Volume on Population, 1880, 424. 
4 Ibid., 1890, I, 427. 
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1880 a greater number than 30,000 Negroes while one con- 
tained as many in 1870 and 1880, respectively. The high 
water mark of 71,869 Negroes in one county was reached 
by Charleston in 1880. 

The distribution of the Negro population by sections in 
1870 and 1880 displays greater contrasts. The Negroes 
were located mainly in the more easterly sections of the 
several districts of the State, especially in the more pro- 
ductive agricultural regions. The following table exhibits 
an excess of whites over blacks in two sections in 1870. 
Ten years later this excess appeared in only one. 


DISTRIBUTION By AGRICULTURAL REGIONS 5 

















1870 1880 
Percent 
Negro 
Whites | Negroes | Whites | Negroes 
MIs tho es be srccapdemsic esses 2,135 19,052 10,828 56,308 83 
Lower Pine Belt............. 58,342 124,511 61,206 142,542 69 
(US re 138,392 135,478 173,819 221,224 56 
OO a a a eer 29,665 46,758 19,742 25,124 59 
SOUR OI MIE 59g osc Msced asda, ids 6 os oe coreae eam etn wien 11,730 16,882 59 
Upper Pine Belt.............. 44,238 85,230 88,564 | 132,845 60 
PR tae iisks h s8 bea tavenavoants 16,020 4,785 25,182 9,314 26 














The living conditions of these people will be interest- 
ing to consider. As slaves most of the Negroes lived in 
cabins clustered together near the residences of their own- 
ers. Although after liberation a number of them quickly 
acquired small parcels of land, the majority of the freed- 
men finally returned to these cabins as laborers on the 
plantations. This, however, was not always the rule in 
the very rural sections where many of such habitations 
continued as deserted hovels in the midst of waste lands, 
whereas some of them were torn down. Most well-to-do 
white families had in their yards or in the rear of their 
homes an inferior house for the use of their Negro serv- 
ants. In some cases their maids and butlers slept in some 
such secluded apartments of the home of the white em- 
ployer as the attic or the cellar, where there was practically 

5 South Carolina, Part I, Tables II and III. 
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no furniture except that of a bed consisting of a pallet 
spread on the floor. Negroes purchasing property in 
towns generally contrived to buy lots in one vicinity so 
that in each of such urban centers there developed a dis- 
tinctly Negro quarter in contradistinction to that popu- 
lated principally by whites. The Negro quarter consisted 
mainly of wretched one room log cabins with wooden shut- 
ters and mud chimneys. As there was little interest at 
this time in sanitation and the funds for such a purpose 
were limited, the authorities easily found excuse for neg- 
lecting the districts in which the Negroes were segregated. 
The whites at this time, moreover, had not learned that the 
germs of disease developed by the lack of sanitary condi- 
tions among Negroes, do not draw the race line them- 
selves.°® 

The food which the Negroes in their poverty-stricken 
stage could obtain was of the coarsest sort except in cases 
where they lived among the whites and received their 
board in addition to their specified compensation. Their 
food rarely included anything more than hominy, corn 
bread, rank fat bacon, coffee and cheap molasses for break- 
fast. At dinner they had corn bread, rice, and if thrifty,— 
pork and vegetables. At supper they had similar articles 
without meat. In addition to this the average Negro fam- 
ily could usually purchase sufficient flour for a plate of 
biscuit or hoe cake for luxury on Sunday. While some had 
sugar for the sweetening of coffee and other such purposes, 
many were by circumstances restricted to the use of molas- 
ses. Having to work most of their time on the plantations 
of the whites, the freedmen could not easily diversify their 
diet by use of such vegetables as potatoes, peas, beans 
and the like; for they did not always have the time to eul- 
tivate a garden.’ 

The dress of the Negroes was almost anything circum- 
stances made it. The Negro children in isolated places 
hardly ever wore more than a shirt, and it was not unusual 


6 Atlantic Monthly, XXXIX, 676 et seq. 
7 Ibid., 678. 
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to see them playing about naked. Half the clothing of the 
indigent was begged from the whites, who gave them cast- 
off garments nearly worn out. It was impossible to dis- 
cern the original piece of a coat or pair of pants or its 
intended color, owing to the number of party-colored 
patches. Negroes sometimes made suits out of gunny- 
bags. Their shoes were brogans or worn-out boots begged 
from the whites. The women wore turbans or went bare- 
headed. The Negro men, as a general thing, did not wear 
hats before emancipation; but thereafter they displayed 
quite a zeal to procure head wear, though not a few went 
uncovered.® 

‘¢ Yet, so contradictory is human nature,’’ said a South 
Carolinian ‘‘ notwithstanding what has been said, the Negro 
is essentially a dandy, loving fine dress and decorations 
above all things. The females, particularly, are exces- 
sively fond of colors, and delight to parade on Sundays in 
the cast-away habiliments of their mistresses. The legis- 
lators and others in their higher society are first-class 
swells. Among women of pure African extraction a white 
man can never discover one really beautiful, although the 
males are sometimes undoubtedly handsome.’ The Negroes 
of the wealthier set naturally imitate all the social customs 
of the whites, paying homage to the ladies, preventing 
the females from working, sending the children to school, 
living in fine houses, employing servants, supporting a 
good table, and keeping carriages and horses. The lower 
classes of Negroes also copy, as far as they can, the habits 
of the whites.’’*° 

The Negroes had some social privileges. They were 
freely admitted to the theatres in Columbia, and to other 
exhibitions and the like; but ample room was given them 
by the white audience if the halls were not crowded. In 
Charleston and the country towns they did not secure en- 
trance to some of such places, but to ‘‘ shows under can- 


8 Ibid., 680. 
9 Ibid., 680. 
10 Jbid., 676. 
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vas,’’ such as circuses, magic-lantern exhibitions, and the 
like, they were invariably allowed admission. In the 
larger towns they had their own boarding-houses, and 
especially at the capital, where there were many officials 
and legislators.” 

Whites, however, insisted on social ostracism. They 
would ride on the same seats in cars with blacks if the 
latter were traveling in the capacity of servants, nurses 
and the like; but did not enjoy such contact if the Negroes 
were posing as equals. After the reconstruction changes, 
however, the Negroes were permitted to ride in first-class 
railway and street cars. This liberty at first encountered 
much opposition from the railroad conductors and white 
passengers, and led to frequent conflicts. But it became so 
common as hardly to provoke remark, although if a Negro 
entered a car in which all the other travelers were white, 
the latter, if they did nothing else, plainly evinced aversion, 
and, if practicable, left a wide space around the Negro. 

Some exceptions to this rule were noticed. There was 
very little distinction made among the children of the 
races growing up together and the attachment thus formed 
sometimes continued through girlhood and boyhood only 
to be terminated when as adults the one would go socially 
in one direction and the other in another.*? Among the 
Catholics, moreover, George Rose did not find such segre- 
gation even among adults. Speaking in 1868, he said: 
‘* Many of the Negroes are Catholics; and though in some 
of their churches they have galleries to themselves, yet 
there is not that broad line of demarcation drawn between 
them and the white races in the House of their Father 
that is so general in the North; nor is the feeling against 
them at all inveterate.’’** Yet, Edward King did not be- 
lieve in 1871 that there were in the State a half dozen mar- 
ried couples with the wife white and the husband black 


11 Ibid., 676. 
12 Iza D. Hardy, Between Oceans or Sketches of the American Travel, 297. 
13 George Rose, The Great Country of North America, p. 172. 
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or colored. But there were three or four instances in 
every county of colored women married to white men. 
So strong was the sentiment among the whites against such 
unions that few were, ‘‘ like Geoffrey Hunter, bold enough 
to wed with a Toinette.’’ It condemned them to bitter 
hatred and irrevocable social ostracism among their own 
race. They generally had no recourse but to associate 
with the colored people and become Negroes in all but 
color.** 

Excepting base-ball clubs an observer did not find many 
social associations among South Carolina Negroes, a 
thing which contrasted singularly with the zeal which they 
had evinced in connecting themselves with political and 
religious organizations. They had, perhaps, in the State 
in 1877 about half a dozen local temperance societies. But 
the whites rigorously kept them out of national orders 
like the Sons of Temperance, the Good Templars, the 
Knights of Pythias, the Odd Fellows, the Masons, and the 
Grangers. The Negroes did not immediately manifest 
the tendency to found such fraternities among themselves. 
The exception to this was a branch of the Masonic brother- 
hood which had a few subordinate lodges of Massachusetts. 
These Negro Masons, however, were not recognized by 
the white lodges or the grand body of the State. 

The Negroes had among themselves ‘‘ Social rank and 
aristocracy outrageously severe and strictly discrimi- 
nated,’’ as was the case even before the war. This situa- 
tion dated from the Denmark Vesey plot in 1822, when the 
whites devised the scheme of weakening the Negroes by 
arraying the mulatto class against the blacks in making 

14° A widow in Marlborough, in destitute circumstances, desiring to 
send her son to Harvard, wrote to the president,’’ says an observer, ‘‘ and 
through his kindness obtained favorable terms for tuition, ete. She was very 
grateful and in high spirits. At the last moment, however, a misgiving 
struck her. She dispatched another epistle, telling the president that she 
was so much obliged to him, and so forth, but that she had heard that Negroes 
were in Harvard as students; and concluded by inquiring if it were true. 
The president sent a cold but courteous reply in the affirmative. The young 


man never entered Harvard.’’—(Atlantic Monthly, XXXIX, 676). 
15 Tbid., 682. 
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the former their confidants and threatening them with 
punishment if they associated with the blacks.** These dis- 
tinctions, however, were local, so that no generalization 
could be made of the various classes. The gradations were 
founded principally on official station, position in the 
church, possession of money or real estate, former owner- 
ship, and city birth. Those who had been trained up 
‘* venteelly ’’ in white families of the highest respecta- 
bility, as waiting men, maids, drivers, and so on, of course, 
prided themselves not a little on their polished deport- 
ment; and those who were ‘“‘ able to work on their own 
account (for instance, to rent land and to farm, to keep 
a smithy or to be carpenters) held themselves consider- 
ably above such as had to hire out as laborers.’’** In 
Columbia, moreover, the Republican officials, white and 
black, sported magnificent twenty-five hundred-dollar 
turn-outs, with livery and blooded stock. 

In the untoward condition of the lack of food, poor 
shelter, and inadequate clothing immediately after eman- 
cipation, however, many Negroes died of privation or easily 
yielded to the diseases which rage among the poverty- 
stricken class. In some cases as many as 25 per cent of 
a community died during the readjustment. Mothers hav- 
ing to work out for a living, moreover, so neglected their 
infants that many of them died. Henry Latham believed 
‘* that the trouble was due to the lack of benefit clubs, which 
would be a substitute for the former owners’ care of the 
sick and aged.’’*’ In 1877 a South Carolinian, asserting 
that the rate of mortality among the Negroes both in cities 
and in the country greatly exceeded that of the whites, 
felt, however, that their constitutions must be wonder- 
fully hardy to stand the strain they bore so well. 

Destitution and diseases of malignant types wrought 
great suffering among them at Charleston. The Freed- 


15a Daily Courier, May 13, 1865. 
16 Atlantic Monthly, XXXIX, 677-679; Sir George Campbell, White and 
Black, 33. 
17 Latham, Black and White, p. 128. 
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men’s Bureau came nobly to the assistance of the Negroes, 
supplying them with clothing, rations and the medical at- 
tention that they sorely needed.** The Charleston Hos- 
pital, which, beginning in 1865, maintained an extensive 
dispensary service for the sick poor, moreover, gave sub- 
stantial relief to the freedmen. During the years 1871- 
1880 inclusive, 114,592 diseased persons were treated in 
the hospital and by the dispensary physicians at public 
expense. The whites submitting to this treatment num- 
bered 27,826; the Negroes 86,766.”° 

Neither the efficient operation of the Bureau’s medical 
department nor the charitable service of the Charleston 
Hospital, however, was able to reach the whole mass of 
suffering freedmen. The latter died in large numbers 
from starvation, the progressive development of malignant 
disease, inertia, and ignorance. As the Negroes became 
more and more dependent upon themselves, the lack of 
medical facilities, their carelessness in administering 
remedies or in following the advice of physicians, the con- 
gestion in unsanitary quarters and the lack of wholesome 
food—all of these factors produced among the freedmen 
an appalling number of deaths. 

A comparison of the mortality rates among the Negroes 
for selected years in selected areas shows most effectively 
their plight. In a total population of 703,708 in 1860 
there were 9,749 deaths in South Carolina. In 1870, with 
a population of 705,481 there were recorded 7,380 deaths. 
A tremendous increase in deaths is noted for 1880 when in 
a population of 995,477 the mortalities amounted to 15,528. 
In 1890, however, a decline is shown in that but 15,495 per- 
sons in a population of 1,151,149 died. In 1870, 4,935 
Negroes in a population of 415,814 died. The distribution 
between sexes was practically equal, there being 2,484 
deaths of males and 2,461 of females. In the same year, 
2,346 whites in a considerably smaller population suc- 


18 Report Ass’t Commissioner, Freedmen’s Bureau (8S. C.), House Ex. 
Doc., 2d Sess. 39th Cong., III, 737. 
19 The Charleston Yearbook, 1883, 137. 
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cumbed. In 1880, however, 5,035 Negro males and 5,494 
females died, the total of 10,524 exceeding the mortalities 
of the whites by 5,330. The ratio of deaths to population 
was, therefore, a trifle higher among the Negroes, that of 
white males being 13.37 a thousand, of females 13.19. The 
ratio of the Negroes among the males was 16.90, among the 
females 17.93 a thousand. In this respect, however, there 
was some improvement in 1890. With the death of 10,448 
Negroes in a population of 688,934, the mortality rate of 
males was 15.01 and females 15.31. This was yet in excess 
of the rate for the whites who in a population somewhat 
smaller suffered 5,047 deaths, such that the rate of males 
was 11.49 while that of the females was 10.36.*° 

There existed between the mortality rates of the whites 
and blacks in Charleston a greater unfavorable difference 
against the latter than in the State at large. In 1850, the 
rate a thousand Negroes was 20.98; in 1870, 41.01, a lament- 
able increase; and in 1880, 41.08. During the same years 
the mortality rates among the whites were respec- 
tively 18.68, 23.69 and 22.01. The mortality rate among 
the Charleston whites in 1880 was lower than the rate 
for the entire population in each of the cities of Savan- 
nah, Nashville, Norfolk and New Orleans. The rate 
among the Negroes was exceeded only by that of Savannah 
and New Orleans.” The higher death rate of the freedmen 
in South Carolina, considered in the light of that recorded 
during the slave regime, may indicate that the freedmen 
had not yet developed a self discipline comparable to the 
restraint formerly imposed upon them. 

‘‘To those accustomed to think of slavery only as 
prolific of every form of evil,’’ said Somers, ‘‘ this in- 
creased mortality of the Negroes under emancipation may 
appear surprising. But when one considers the strict, 
almost domestic control under which the slaves were kept 
in Charleston, how they were cared for when young and 


20U. 8. Census Reports Mortality Statistics; (1860) 213; (1870) 420, 
421; (1880) Vol. XI; (1890) Part 3, .7. 
21 Charleston Year Book (1883), 136, 137. 
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provided for when old, and how their number in the city 
was kept down to the actual demand for their services, 
one finds natural reasons enough for an increased lia- 
bility to death in the severe ordeal they have passed 
through since their emancipation. They flocked in from 
the country at the close of the war, deserting the Sea 
Islands in large bodies, and produced all the evils of over- 
crowding at a time when the white population, who could 
alone employ and maintain them, were not only thinned in 
numbers, but reduced to poverty, and the trade and wealth 
of the town were destroyed. Such a state of things could 
only have a disastrous effect on health and life.’’ 

‘¢ Yet with all this excess of Negro mortality in Charles- 
ton,’’ continued Somers, ‘‘ the whole deaths in 1869 were 
not more than 1 in 32.77, which it would be quite possible 
to match, and even exceed, in the mortality returns of the 
United Kingdom. But if the Negro population and mor- 
tality of Charleston be excluded, and the white population 
only considered, there is a degree of healthfulness which 
is almost unequalled in large towns of the old country. 
The mortality of whites in 1869 in Charleston was only 1 
in 44.93. The mortality of whites of all England in the 
same year I find to have been 1 in 44.77, and of all Scot- 
land 1 in 42.52.’ 

Statistics will give some idea of the new status of 
the Negro defectives, dependents and delinquents. In 
1880, the total number of persons in South Carolina thus 
classified was 5,971. The number of Negroes so reported 
was 3,017. This number is not disproportionately great 
as respects population, for the Negroes were enumerated 
as 604,332; the whites as 391,105. The defectives consti- 
tuted the largest group, there being 461 insane persons, 
782 idiots, 666 who were blind, and 263 deaf-mutes. The 
dependents formed the smallest group, there being but 33 
homeless children and 242 paupers in the almshouse.*® 

The delinquent blacks numbered 570; the whites 56. 


22 Robert Somers, Southern States Since the War, 52-53. 
23 0, 8. Census Reports (1880), Vol. XXI, pp. xii, xvili, 155, 218, 339, 383. 
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Among the former, 29 were females. These were dis- 
tributed in the penitentiary, the county jail, and the city 
prison. There were 14 at the first institution, 13 at the 
second, and 2 at the last. 12 of these were incarcerated 
for a number of years. The men were located at the peni- 
tentiary and the county jail. 83 of them were also leased 
out. Seven men awaited execution, 92 were serving life 
sentences, and 206 were confined for a term of years. They 
had been convicted for such crimes as assault, robbery, 
burglary and murder, but the majority were serving terms 
for thefts. Of the native born white men imprisoned, 20 
were in the penitentiary and 2 were leased out; one was 
awaiting execution, and 7 were serving a life term.” 

Comparisons between the whites and blacks classified 
as defectives, dependents or delinquents may best be made 
by a statistical presentation. In this form the numbers of 
males and females, of native and foreign born of total 
whites and of Negroes, with the ratio to 1,000,000 of popu- 
lation, are given for the years 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 
The classifications are made in such order that those 
groups constituting defectives are placed first, dependents 
next and delinquents last. 
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24U. S, Census Reports (1880), Vol. XXI, 534, 542. 
25 Ibid., Table 65, 307; (1890) Vol. on Insane, Blind, ete., 669. 
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26U. S. Census Reports, (1880) Vol. XXI, Table 2, 6; (1890) Vol. 
on Insane, Blind, ete., 160. 

27U. S. Census Report, (1880) Vol. XXI, Table 34, 184; (1890) Vol. 
on Insane, Blind, ete., 246. 

28 U. S. Census Reports, (1880) Vol. XXI, p. 451; (1890) Vol. on Crime, 
Pauperism, ete., 657. 
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DELINQUENTS 
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Cuapter II 


THE CONFUSION OF THE TRANSITION 


Immediately after the Civil War the situation was 
perplexing. No one knew what the South would do. This 
section had been defeated, but its spirit had not been con- 
quered. There were those who understood the irreversible 
changes and were disposed to act in good faith. They 
called upon all classes to bear with the evils of the hour, to 
look beyond them into the future, and ‘‘ so to legislate that 
these two races, living together with interests coexistent 
and inseparable, shall be mutually benefited.’’* But, being 
in the minority, they had not sufficient influence to control 
the restless elements. <A spirit of bitterness and persecu- 
tion manifested itself toward the Negroes. They were 
abused outside the immediate protection of the Union 
forces by men who announced their determination to take 
the law into their own hands, in defiance of Federal author- 
ity. As the whites had lost confidence in their war leaders, 
however, quiet in most parts seemed at first to be the rule.’ 

The observer could not fail to notice the conspicuous ab- 
sence of that national patriotism, which is fundamental in 
the making of a united nation. The attitude of the people 
in those districts not subject to military control was that of 
‘‘concealed and, in some instances, of open hostility,’’ 
though there were some who strove to promote a thorough 
reconciliation between the United States Government and 
their people. Others were eager to make the necessary 

1 Daily News, Aug. 28, 1866. 

2 This statement is based largely on facts obtained from the following: 
U. 8S. Grant, Report on Conditions in the South, 1865; Carl Schurz, Report 
on the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 


ana; Sidney Andrews, The South Since the War; Elizabeth Hyde Botume, 
First Days Amongst the Contrabands; Mary Ames, From a New England 


= 


.Woman’s Diary; Laura M. Towne, Letters and Diary of Laura M. Towne; 


Elizabeth Ware Pearson, Letters from Port Royal; Whitelaw Reid, After 
the War: A Southern Tour; The Daily News; The Daily Courier; and Thei 
Nation. 
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concessions to have themselves restored immediately to 
power to arrange the new order to their own liking. Then 
there were the young men who, still hoping that the Con- 
federacy would achieve its independence, inflamed the pub- 
lie mind with radical talk.* Most of the people, the igno- 
rant whites especially, had no definite conception of the 
situation and might be easily swayed in almost any direc- 
tion. 

The prevalent desire among the aggressive whites 
seemed to be, if they could not retain their Negroes as 
slaves, to get rid of them entirely. Some thought that the 
freedmen should be deported, for they might be easily ex- 
cited to kill off their former masters, and believing that 
this would not be done they sought their fortunes in Brazil.‘ 
Others indulged the hope of removing the Negro population 
to make room for white immigrants, or for Coolies and 
Chinese.’ In some sections, especially where the soil is 
more adapted to the cultivation of cereals than the raising 
of staples requiring much drudgery, the farmers appeared 
to be inclined to drive the Negroes from their plantations. 
There was a disposition among some of the planters of the 
northwestern section and a few other districts to set adrift 
the Negroes as soon as they secured the crops which the 
freedmen had cultivated during the summer of 1865, Ne- 
groes should not remain there upon any footing of equality 
with white persons in that district. 

Expressing the sentiment of a goodly number of his fel- 
low citizens, a contributor to the Daily News on September 
14, 1865, said: ‘‘T'wo courses are presented—the one to ex- 
clude, the other to absorb the Negro; the one to eliminate 
him,—throw a sort of social parenthesis around him and 
pass on as best we may, without him, to the continuance of 
our course; the other to retain him in individual contacts 
and association and bear him on as a necessary constituent 

3 Daily News, Aug. 21, 1865; June 19, July 6, 1866. 

4Ibid., Aug. 29, 31, Dec. 30, 1865; Nov. 17, 1866; Daily News, Nov. 25, 


1865. 
5 Ibid., Aug. 23, Sept. 2, Oct. 19, 1865. 
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of our society into all possible pursuits.’’ Practical men 
soon saw the unwisdom of deportation, and free Negro 
labor being the only thing in immediate prospect, most 
citizens set about to solve the problem of making such labor 
compulsory by permanent regulations. An immediate ad- 
justment, however, was impossible, for the emancipation 
itself had suddenly effected an unfortunate antagonism of 
the two races. The Negro felt that he had been wronged 
in not having his freedom earlier, and the white man be- 
lieved that he had been robbed in being deprived of his 
slave property. 

The emancipation of the slaves was submitted to only 
in so far as chattel slavery in the old form could not be 
continued. But, although the freedman was no longer con- 
sidered the property of the individual master, he was con- 
sidered the slave of society. The whites had much diff- 
culty in abandoning the idea that the blacks were property 
by natural right. Whenever the opportunity presented 
itself, therefore, ‘‘they treated the freedmen just as their 
profit, caprice or passion might dictate.’’® Certain 
planters made contracts with their former slaves avow- 
edly for the object of keeping them together on their 
plantations that they might have them near at hand and 
thus more easily reduce them to their former condition, 
when, after the restoration of the civil power, the ‘‘uncon- 
stitutional emancipation proclamation’’ would be set aside.’ 

Where the army agents were not in operation, the 
planters, having the whole field to themselves, too often 
complicated matters by questionable methods.* Here and 
there they succeeded for a limited period in keeping their 
former slaves in ignorance or, at least, in doubt about 
their new rights; but the main agency employed for that 
purpose was force and intimidation. In many instances 
Negroes who walked away from the plantations, or were 


8 President’s Message, Dec. 18, 1865; Andrews, The South Since the War, 
44, 48, 54, 222-230. 

7 See references given in Note 3. 

8 Laura M. Towne, Letters and Diary, 167-168. 
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found upon the roads, were shot or otherwise severely 
punished.’ It was not merely the planters who made the 
lives of the freedmen intolerable, but also the non-slave- 
holding whites, who terrorized the country in roving bands. 
The latter were possessed with a singularly bitter and vin- 
dictive feeling against the Negroes since they had ceased 
to be property. ‘‘The pecuniary value which the individ- 
ual Negro formerly represented having disappeared, the 
maiming and killing of them seemed to be looked upon by 
many as one of those venial offences which must be for- 
given to the outraged feelings of a wronged and robbed 
people.’’*° 

Yet the whites did not desire the aid of the army. They 
felt that the presence of the troops and the assistance of 
federal agents aggravated rather than solved the problem. 
It was believed that thereby the two races would become 
more estranged. ‘‘To us it is vital,’’ said the Daily News 
on August 30, 1865, ‘‘that the races shall here constitute 
one continuous and accordant society, but it is not less to 
them; segregation will not be less fatal to them than to us 
and can this measure come without it? Can the Negro be 
instructed that he is injured and in danger,—that his rights 
are threatened,—his life imperilled,—that a power must be 
always present to protect him, that he may appeal at pleas- 
ure, that for any wrong or caprice he may arraign the 
white man?’’ 

Writing further on the 26th of August, the editor said: 
‘‘It is a matter of the very last importance that these re- 
lations should be such that no antagonism between the 
races shall result; that these shall continue intermixed in 
society, pursuits, and enterprises; that they shall have in- 
dividual, immediate, and continued intercourse with each 
other and thus go hand in hand, with common energies, to 
the achievement of their fortunes and the advancement of 
the country. But if instead of this they should be teased 

9 Andrews, The South Since the War, 28, and the Daily Courier, July 6, 


1866. 
10 President’s Message, Dec. 18, 1865, 20. 
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apart; there should be distinct attitudes toward each other ; 
if each shall regard each other as foreign to its feeling and 
interests; if each race shall constitute a distinct society and 
act within itself and for itself, and thus there shall arise 
two communities, two social sentiments and societies within 
the State, the evil will be irreparable. When these bodies 
shall come to have only external relations to each other, 
when each shall act from its own standpoint and in their 
movements necessarily collide upon each other, there can 
be no hope of peace between them, no plan of reconcilement, 
no process of intermixture, no mode of reintegrating such 
antagonistic constituents; but they will stand to oppose 
each other, stand to contest every question of respective 
right, stand as the Indians, and the whites have done, in 
constant hostility towards each other until the painful 
diorama shall be closed in the extinction of that which shall 
happen to be the weaker. There can be little question 
which that is, but it were a sad calamity if this State shall 
be but one generation at least the battle ground for such a 
contest.’’” 

Disorders, however, were not at first widespread. 
Writing from Columbia, South Carolina, July 6, 1865, a 
correspondent of The Nation said: ‘‘ Not one among the 
marvelous events of the war seems to me more marvelous 
than the almost perfect tranquility in which South Caro- 
lina has returned. I can hardly believe that in less than 
five months since Sherman passed through this place, lit- 
erally with fire and sword—less than three months since 
Johnson’s surrender—I should be here attending a Fourth 
of July celebration, and discussing State rights and slavery 
as calmly and safely as in New England. Surely this is 
not the defiant South ‘ ground down by the iron heel of 
despotism ’! that we have heard so much about. Here at 
Columbia, to be sure, and at Orangeburg, there are gar- 
risons of troops; but in the forty miles between we saw no 
guards—only alternately squads of Confederate soldiers 
on their way home, and of New York soldiers, marching 

11 See Daily News, Aug. 21, 26, 1865, and Nov. 17, 1866. 
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northerly to garrison the upper district. I saw no signs 
of ill will on either side. Neither is there anything insin- 
cere and reluctant in this quiet. As a Southern lady said 
to me, ‘ When they fought, they fought; and when they 
were done, they were done.’ ’’”” 

Yet this correspondent mentioned a riot in Charleston 
of which he heard the day before. Writing from Charles- 
ton on the same situation, July 12, 1865, moreover, he 
further said that the favorable judgment which he had ex- 
pressed in his former letter must be understood as apply- 
ing to the upper districts of the State. In the Low Coun- 
try and especially in Charleston he did not think the feel- 
ing was so healthy. In the Upper Country, where the 
small plantations prevailed and the slave owners had the 
personal management of their slaves, the masters were in- 
clined to treat them kindly. In the Low Country of large 
plantations of absentee ownership where the overseers 
handle slaves roughly the Negroes did not fare so well.” 

The comments of the press were interesting. One 
writer informed the Negroes that they had better go to 
work. They were free, but the government could not feed 
them so easily as it had emancipated them. The Negroes 
needed to learn that they had obligations.** Another, ad- 
vocating a system of well paid labor which would induce 
either black or white to work, still insisted that to reach this 
end a new code of laws should be provided; for no one 
should be allowed to strut or loaf about without a visible 
means of support and such as refuse to work should be ar- 
rested as vagrants.** A correspondent from Sumter urged 
that steps be taken to control Negroes. If left to them- 
selves ‘‘uncontrolled, uninstructed, and uneared for, we 
cannot indulge in a very hopeful view of their future.’’*° 

12 The Nation, I, 106. 

13 The Nation, I, 107. See also Letters from the Commercial Corre- 
spondent of an Association of Manufacturers, 1865, 7. 

14 Daily Courier, April 25, 1865. 


18 Ibid., June 28, 1865. 
16 Ibid., Sept. 2, 1865. 
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Another asked for measures for the proper direction of 
labor.” 

This sort of handling men, however, could not succeed. 
The new spirit which emancipation had awakened had 
undoubtedly developed itself in some individuals, espe- 
cially young men, to an offensive degree. Hence cases of 
‘‘insolence and retaliation ’’ on the part of freedmen oc- 
curred. But such occurrences were comparatively rare, 
for ‘‘insolence’’ was too often merely talking back to a 
white man or refusing to do what he commanded. On the 
whole, the conduct of the freedmen was far more submis- 
sive than anybody expected. The acts of violence per- 
petrated by freedmen against white persons did not stand 
in any proportion to those committed by whites against 
Negroes, who at first had no means of redress.** Every 
such occurrence was sure to be noticed in the southern 
papers, and few of such were published.” 

‘¢ The first southern men with whom I came into contact 
after my arrival at Charleston,’’ said Schurz in 1865, 
‘* designated the general conduct of the emancipated slaves 
as surprisingly good. Some went even so far as to call 
it admirable. The connection in which they used these 
laudatory terms was this: A great many colored people 
while in slavery had undoubtedly suffered much hardship 
and submitted to great wrongs, partly aggravated by the 
individual wilfulness and cruelty of their masters and 
overseers. They were suddenly set free; and not only 
that: their masters, but a short time ago almost omnipotent 
on their domains, found themselves, after their defeat in 
the war, all at once face to face with their former slaves 
as a conquered and powerless class. Never was the temp- 


17 Tbid., Oct. 3, 1865. 

18 President’s Message, Dee. 18, 1865, 17-18; and Emile Jonveaux, 
L’Amerique Actuelle, 84-85. 

19 President’s Message, Dec. 18, 1865, 30; Andrews, The South Since the 
War, 44, 48, 54, 222, 230. With the exception of frequent thefts by poverty- 
stricken Negroes very few offences of the freedmen are mentioned in the 
News and the Courier. 
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tation to indulge in acts of vengeance for wrongs suffered 
more strongly presented than to the colored people of the 
south; but no instance of such individual revenge was 
then on record, nor have I since heard of any case of vio- 
lence that could be traced to such motives. The transi- 
tion of the southern Negro from slavery to freedom was 
untarnished by any deeds of blood, and the apprehension 
so extensively entertained and so pathetically declaimed 
upon by many, that the sudden and general emancipation 
of the slaves would at once result in ‘all the horrors of 
St. Domingo,’ proved utterly groundless. This was the 
first impression I received after my arrival in the south, 
and I received it from the mouths of late slaveholders. 
Nor do I think the praise was unjustly bestowed. In this 
respect the emancipated slaves of the south can challenge 
comparison with any race long held in servitude and sud- 
denly set free.’’*° 

The army was ordered to the scene to maintain the 
peace and the Freedmen’s Bureau was established to take 
care of these problems; but they faced tremendous diffi- 
culties, and because of ill-defined duties tended to compli- 
cate matters. Referring to the gravity of this situation, 
Charles Lowe said: ‘‘To make it worse many well-dis- 
posed but ill-judging friends of the colored people are 
busy among them, inflaming them by exciting appeals, and 
giving them exalted ideas of their own position which tend 
to anything than encourage a patient assumption of their 
duties before them.’’*** <A reporter of The Nation in 
1865 believed that it was not from the native disposition 
of the Negroes themselves, but from the bad influence of 
some of their friends, particularly soldiers, that the hos- 
tility towards the whites and the serious interruptions to 
labor had arisen. ‘‘ In the best of our regiments,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ there will be a few mischief makers, who persuade 


20 Schurz, Report on Condition of the South in 1865, 27. 
20a Charles Lowe, Condition and Prospect of the South, 6. 
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the field hands that they should refuse to work, that they 
are the rightful owners of the land, that they should leave 
their homes and go to the islands where land will be given 
them. The colored people upon the plantations are, there- 
fore, in a very unsettled frame of mind, and it requires 
constant watchfulness and delicate management to keep 
them quiet, and persuade them to work faithfully until 
New Year’s when the contract will expire.’’* 

Sidney Andrews reported that further observation of 
the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau and of the way in 
which they did the business intrusted to them confirmed 
him more strongly in the opinion that at least half of them 
were wholly unfit for the position they occupied. He be- 
lieved that they could not be trusted to administer justice 
between the planters and the freedmen, for they too gen- 
erally sided with the former, even in cases where the right 
course was not difficult to choose.’’** General Grant be- 
lieved that many of these agents were inefficient and rec- 
ommended that they be made subject to the army to secure 
a more efficient administration. 

The evils of the hour were set forth in a manifest of 
the citizens of Abbeville in July, 1865, presenting their 
views as to the remedies required. These were ‘‘ the emi- 
gration of laborers, the devastation of the country, the 
want of a circulating medium, the danger of the conflict of 
the races.’’** A reporter of The Nation felt that they had 
omitted one evil, namely, the terrorism and brutality exer- 
cised toward the blacks wherever the Union army had not 
gone, and which no doubt had been largely instrumental in 
driving them from their homes. He did not know that 
these existed in Abbeville, but he was sure that they did 
exist elsewhere.** 

‘‘Some Negroes who did go to work abandoned it again 
when they discovered that they were being defrauded out 


21 The Nation, I, 107. See also Letters from the Commercial Correspond- 
ent of an Association of Manufacturers, 1865, 7. 

22 Andrews, The South Since the War, 203. 

23 The Nation, I, 106. 

24 Ibid., I, 107. 
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of what they actually earned. The disposition to ‘‘con- 
trol’’ the Negroes after the old fashion subsequently de- 
veloped itself in Eastern South Carolina to such an extent 
that General John P. Hatch, the military commander, had 
to take precaution against it. It had come to his knowl- 
edge that, in some of the contracts made between planters 
and freedmen, there had been introduced a clause estab- 
lishing a system of peonage—the freedman binding himself 
to work out any debt to his employer he might thereafter 
incur. The General proclaimed that all contracts were not 
simply worded. While acknowledging the emancipation 
of the Negro, such expressions as ‘ freed by the acts of 
the military forces of the United States’ were used. The 
attempt was to introduce into the contract something which 
might have the appearance of an intention, at some future 
day, to contest the question of the emancipation of the Ne- 
groes. Contracts made under authority from his headquar- 
ters would be understood as merely temporary arrange- 
ments, to insure the cultivation of the ground for the pres- 
ent season. Any contract made under such authority, 
which contained provisions tending to peonage, would be 
considered null. The officers having charge of contracts 
were required to examine them carefully; and when they 
were found to contain such a clause, would notify the 
planters that there must be made new contracts from which 
the objectionable feature would be omitted. Early in 
1865, a representative of the Government had given per- 
sonal attention to this matter. He had appointed a Com- 
missioner of Free Labor to administer such affairs. This 
official neither interfered with the making of contracts nor 
imposed any uniform rate, but exercised the right to reject 
them if unfair to either party and to oblige both to keep 
them. 

Judging from the testimony of travelers, one would 
think that during 1865 the Negroes had been working and 
the economic condition was not distressing. Some of the 
plantations along the seacoast, in the aristocratic portion of 

25 Whitelaw Reid, After the War: A Southern Tour, 85. 
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the State, were abandoned by the proprietors and cultivated 
on their own account by the Negroes, who were getting ex- 
cellent crops. Many of the planters who had remained 
were disposed to do the right thing by their hands, but those 
Negroes who were carrying on the plantations by them- 
selves were making better crops than those whose masters 
remained with them and superintended their work. 

Sidney Andrews observed in 1865: ‘‘ Some of the cotton 
and corn fields, through which we passed, were in a 
decidedly bad state of cultivation; others better, but hardly 
any quite satisfactory, until we reached the plantation to 
which our journey was directed. Then the appearance of 
the crops suddenly changed; the fields were free from 
weeds, the cotton plants healthy, and the corn fields promis- 
ing a heavy yield. Everything bespoke thrift and indus- 
wy." 

Returning from St. Helena in 1865, Doctor Richard Ful- 
ler was asked what he thought of the experiment of free 
labor, as exhibited among his former slaves, and how it con- 
trasted with the old order of things. ‘‘I never saw St. 
Helena look so well,’? was his instant reply. ‘‘I never 
saw as much land there under cultivation—never saw the 
same general evidences of prosperity, and never saw the 
Negroes themselves appearing so well or so contented.’’ ** 
Others noticed, however, that the islands about Beaufort 
were in a better condition than those nearer the encamp- 
ments of the United States soldiers. Wherever poultry 
could be profitably peddled in the camps, cotton had not 
been grown, nor had the Negroes developed, so readily, into 
industrious and orderly communities. 

Carl Schurz felt warranted in 1865 in asserting: ‘‘ Many 
freedmen—not single individuals, but whole ‘‘ plantation 
gangs ’’—are working well; others are not. The difference 
in their efficiency coincides in a great measure with a cer- 
tain difference in the conditions under which they live. The 
conclusion lies near, that if the conditions under which they 
work well become general, their efficiency as free laborers 


26 Whitelaw Reid, After the War: A Southern Tour, 98. 
27 Ibid., 99. 
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will become general also, aside from individual exceptions. 
Certain it is, that by far the larger portion of the work done 
in the South is done by freedmen.’’** 

Whitelaw Reid, moreover, said in 1865: ‘‘ Whoever has 
read what I have written about the cotton fields of St. 
Helena will need no assurance that another cardinal sin of 
the slave, his laziness—‘‘ inborn and ineradicable,’’ as we 
were always told by his masters—is likewise disappearing 
under the stimulus of freedom and necessity Dishonesty 
and indolence, then, were the creation of slavery, not the 
necessary and constitutional faults of the Negro charac- 
es 

The question about the slaves being self-supporting, 
however, no longer agitated the minds of careful observers. 
As free laborers before the Civil War, Negroes in South 
Carolina had demonstrated their efficiency. They had ac- 
quired almost every species of property. In 1859 there 
were in Charleston 355 free Negroes who owned 277 slaves 
worth $55,000 and other property, mostly real estate, valued 
at $778,423. They were paying $12,342.02 in taxes on their 
property. Negro refugees who had settled upon the 
abandoned lands before the close of the war had also shown 
that they would work. The way had been prepared by the 
act of confiscation of 1862, and General Sherman’s Order 
No. 15, which opened the abandoned land to the ‘‘ contra- 
bands.’’ On St. Helena, and wherever else they had had 
the opportunity, the Negroes had bought titles to their 
farms. They had erected their own cabins, secured what- 
ever cheap furniture they contained, and clothed themselves 
far better than their masters ever provided for them. All 
who had been established on such lands more than a year 
had paid back to the Government the rations drawn in their 
first destitution. They had stocked their plantations, pay- 
ing the highest prices, and often bidding against white men, 
at the auction sales of condemned Government property. 
One man had paid three hundred dollars in cash for a con- 

28 President’s Message, Dec. 18, 1865, 29. ; 

29 Whitelaw Reid, After the War: A Southern Your, 12. 
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demned Government horse, and many had paid prices rang- 
ing from a hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars. A 
single horse only was needed to cultivate one of their little 
places, and according to Whitelaw Reid, ‘‘ the instances 
had been rare in which, after a year or two of work, the 
Negro was not able to command enough money to se- 
cure it.’’*° 

Gen. Saxton, who had in his district more than 100,000 
Negroes, said that all except those swept in the wake of 
Sherman’s march were absolutely self-supporting in 1865. 
Even the rations issued to the Negroes were charged to them 
and thrifty Negroes made all haste to cease depending upon 
the Government lest their debt should swell to rather larger 
proportions. Most of the older, settled Negroes, who were 
originally dependent upon Government support, had al- 
ready repaid the advances thus made them; and, besides, 
many had accumulated what was for them a handsome com- 
petence. General Saxton settled nearly 30,000 Negroes on 
lands on the Sea Islands and adjacent plantations and 17,- 
000 were self supporting within a year. While 12,000 or 
13,000 were still drawing rations it was distinctly under- 
stood that they and their farms would be held responsible 
for the payment. In other such cases the Government had 
found that such a debt was a ‘‘ safe and short one.’’ None 
of these Negroes had been forced to come and the locations 
upon the plantations had been made to the satisfaction of 
the Negroes themselves. 

To some extent this prosperity was delusive, just as the 
prosperity of the whole country, during the same period, 
had been delusive. The soldiers paid the Negroes three 
or four prices for their vegetables, eggs and poultry; and 
when their cotton was ready for market it brought, in some 
cases, nearly ten times the old price. These Negroes, how- 
ever, exhibited the industry which deserves prosperity and, 
in most cases, the thrift which insures its continuance. 
Their money was spent for articles they needed for stocking 
their farms, clothing their families, or, in some way, better- 
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ing their condition. Yet, it was not always spent economi- 
cally. Their purchases at times became so liberal that the 
military authorities had to interfere occasionally to prevent 
what they considered extravagance. 

They worked less, and had more time for self-improve- 
ment than when slaves. The former task, which the slaves 
worked at from sunrise to sunset, was then readily per- 
formed by the freedman in six or seven hours. Still, the 
exports from the Sea Islands were not as great as during 
the existence of slavery. At that time the Negroes were 
mere machines, run with as little loss as possible to the 
single end of making money for their masters. Now, as 
it was in the West Indies, emancipation had enlarged the 
Negro’s wants, and, instead of producing solely to export, 
he was producing to consume. ‘‘ Then he ate with his 
fingers from the hominy pot, in the fireplace; now he must 
have plates, knives and forks, with a table on which to 
spread them. Then he wore the scant summer and winter 
suits of Negro cloth; now he must have working suits and 
Sunday suits, and each must be cut with some vague refer- 
ence to prevailing fashions, and made up by hands that, 
under the old regime, would have been beside his own in the 
cotton field.’’* 

The most discouraging feature was the utter helpless- 
ness of the white community in the face of the terrible prob- 
lem. Almost any thoughtful traveler could see that the 
majority of the whites were parasites, idlers and semi-vaga- 
bonds, according to Sidney Andrews. ‘‘The Negro, 
as bad as his condition is,’’ said he, ‘‘ seems to me, on the 
whole, to accommodate himself more easily than the whites 
to the changed situation. I should say that the question at 
issue in the South is not ‘ What shall be done with the Ne- 
gro?’ but ‘What shall be done with the whites?’’’** The 
blacks managed to live comfortably for the most part and 
helped each other; but the whites, accustomed to have all 
their affairs managed by an aristocracy which was then 

31 Whitelaw Reid, After the War: A Southern Tour, 115-116. 
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ruined, seemed powerless. They chose committees and re- 
ported cases of suffering, but any organized action on a 
large scale could not be expected. It was hoped that aid 
for the whites would come from the North, for fearful dis- 
tress from hunger was inevitable.** 

Dr. Richard Fuller found a number of the whites living 
solely on Government rations. He hastened to offer them 
assistance. Their Northern relatives had already re- 
peatedly volunteered similar offers, but they refused them 
all, and persisted in living on the bacon and hard bread 
issued by the United States Commissary. They ex- 
plained that they preferred to make the Washington Gov- 
ernment support them. It had robbed them of all they had, 
and now the very least it could do was to pay their expenses. 
Every penny of cost to which they put it was so much got 
back from the fortunes of which it had deprived them, by 
waging this wicked war for their subjugation.* 

On the other hand, the reports from the Northwestern 
or mountain region of the State indicate little prospect of 
suffering. ‘‘I tell you,’’ said a South Carolinian, from 
Greenville, ‘‘ the South could have continued the war for 
ten years, if it had had your Northern gift of perseverance. 
We were neither exhausted of men nor of provisions; it was 
only that the flame of enthusiasm had burnt out. I have 
myself traveled, within the past month, through sections of 
South Carolina, from Greenville to Columbia, and thence 
north-east and north-west, so as to know accurately the con- 
dition of the crops in one-half the State. There is no 
trouble about starvation. The people are not suffering, ex- 
cept in such isolated cases as you will always find, and there 
is a larger breadth of grains planted than ever before. 
With reasonable care there ought to be no starvation this 
winter.’’* 

The exact economic condition of the people in the State, 
however, cannot be easily determined from what the native 

33 The Nation, I, 106. 
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whites said from time to time. Looking through the news- 
papers, however, there are various reports as to what the 
actual condition was. It differed from place to place in 
the proportion that the various elements cooperated for the 
public good. Where there existed good feeling between the 
army officers and agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau on the 
one hand, and the native whites on the other, the Negroes 
were generally induced to work on the contract basis and 
few of them deserted their plantations. While because of 
the chaotic condition the crops obtained were not excep- 
tional, working under these circumstances the freedmen 
generally produced the average crop. Interruption to 
labor was not the only cause of the decreased production. 
Poor seed was used in certain parts in the planting of 
cotton, fearful winds injured the plant here and there, else- 
where the corn was ruined by too much rain, and rust ap- 
peared as another difficulty. Furthermore, the land at the 
beginning of 1865 had already deteriorated because of the 
failure to use the normal supply of manures and fertilizers 
and because of the production of provision crops for the 
army supply rather than the crops of ante-bellum time. 
Yet although we read that in April and May the people 
were perishing for want of food, there appeared reports to 
the contrary. The Courier published on May 26, 1865, a 
letter from a correspondent in Orangeburg, stating that the 
crops promised well, that much planting had been done and 
that the Negroes remained willingly with their old masters 
when they were well used. A letter from Sumter to the 
Courier on July 24, 1865, said that the crops were good, but 
not much had been planted because of the interruption of 
the labor supply. In his letter in the Courier, of May 5, 
1866, the Sumter correspondent said: ‘‘The freedmen too, 
as a general thing, are working with zeal and earnestness 
exceeding the expectations of our people at the beginning 
of the year.’’ Everything was not going well in that sec- 
tion of the State, but the correspondent attributed the un- 
toward circumstances to the poor cotton seed planted, high 
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winds, heavy rains, and rust. On September 12, 1866, this 
same correspondent wrote the Courier: ‘‘The provision 
crop is short, but the cotton yield will probably exceed the 
estimates made some time ago. In some neighborhoods it 
will reach what is called an average crop.’’ On the twenti- 
eth of June the Courier printed a report from Laurens to 
the effect that the average yield in Newberry, Edgefield, 
and Abbeville had been predicted in spite of the gloomy 
situation formerly reported. There the army officers and 
the planters had been codperating for the public good and 
troubles afflicting other communities had not developed. 

It seemed, however, that where the whites were satisfied 
the Negroes were dissatisfied. Near the end of the year 
1866, therefore, the Negroes were astir seeking new land- 
lords to improve their condition. Much apprehension was 
felt then as to how the situation would be the following 
year. The correspondent of the Courier writing from 
Sumter on August 10, 1866, had already said that the con- 
tracts of 1866 would scarcely be renewed. ‘‘The freedmen 
had serious objections to the terms and conditions, which 
gave rise to acts of injustice against which in many cases 
there was really no redress. And the difficulties and disa- 
bilities under which they labored in their attempts to obtain 
legal indemnity against a wrong does constitute another 
reasonable ground of complaint.’’ He reported to the 
Courier, moreover, on November 4, 1866, an organized 
movement among the Negroes to better their condition. 
They held a large assembly to deal with the problems of 
the hour, this being a meeting on a larger scale than that of 
many other such which had been held for that purpose in 
that section. During the four hours of this meeting the 
correspondent reported there was not uttered a word about 
Negro suffrage and other political questions. The keynote 
of the meeting was to secure ‘‘a fair and remunerative re- 
ward for labor.’’ The contract system had proved to be un- 
equal and unjust and they were advised to resort to the 
share system. 
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The overthrow of the Confederacy, however, could not 
mean anything but disaster. No human agency could ina 
short time find a remedy for such serious disorders which 
are always connected with a period of precipitous transi- 
tion. The extinction of slavery dislocated the labor supply, 
for few Negroes considered themselves free if they had to 
remain in the service of the same master and on terms not 
much more favorable than those of slavery itself. To seek 
the employ of at least another landlord was a natural desire 
of anyone feeling the impulse of freedom. Confusion, 
therefore, was inevitable.” 

Few Negroes desired to work for wages on the contract 
basis immediately after the war, although many of them 
had to do so or suffer starvation. The objection to this 
system was that it resembled slavery too much, and they 
believed that they might earn more independently. The 
small wages that the planter could pay at that time did not 
encourage them to make such contracts as the stipend usu- 
ally ranged between seven and twelve dollars a month. To 
the low wages, of course, were generally added such con- 
siderations as free shelter, rations and firewood, the use 
of a small parcel of land for gardening, poultry, and stock 
raising. The farm work was necessarily heavy and espe- 
cially so in the eases of hard taskmasters, who imposed 
upon Negroes unable to compel the employer to respect 
their economic rights. The hours, moreover, were unusu- 
ally long. Work commenced at sunrise, the laborer was 
given a few minutes for breakfast, about one hour for din- 
ner at noon, and then toiled until sunset, even when the days 
were fifteen to sixteen hours long in summer. There was 
not very much to do in ease of rain or bad weather, because 
most farm work could not be done under such circum- 
stances. Such labor, with the exception of a few indoor 
tasks, could not be performed during the winter months. 

For some time the situation continued critical. A small 
minority of the freedmen, having an erroneous idea as to 
the meaning of liberty, undertook for a few months to en- 
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joy their freedom without working to earn a living. They 
were jealous of anything which seemed like an attempt to 
get them back into their former positions. Various dis- 
turbanees, therefore, ensued as a result of this attitude. 
Some Negroes refused to work themselves and they did 
not want white men to come into the State for such a pur- 
pose. Such freedmen had the erroneous idea that economi- 
cally the master and the slave had exchanged positions. 
The land of the former owners developed by the sweat of 
the brow of the slaves should be turned over to the freed- 
men to do with it as they would. 

These ideas were not original with the Negro. Many of 
the Union soldiers believed this themselves and so informed 
the freedmen.** The United States Government, moreover, 
in apportioning among the freedmen parcels of abandoned 
lands tended to confirm this belief. The Negroes finally 
got little encouragement out of these grants because the 
United States Government settled some Negroes on lands 
for three years only, and in other cases granted such titles 
as it could convey. Then came the conflicting administra- 
tion of affairs through the army officers on one hand and 
the representatives of the Freedmen’s Bureau on the other. 

Moving from place to place, then, without fixed abode, 
the Negroes suffered all sorts of privation. Large num- 
bers of them were taken into the army camps as was done 
prior to the close of the war, and cared for there until they 
could be settled upon the abandoned lands. But the influx 
of Negro refugees with Sherman and the suddenness of 
emancipation forced upon the public a larger number than 
could be easily handled. This excessive number directed 
their steps to the towns and cities of the State where they 
lived in most unsanitary congested Negro districts. 
They lacked clothing and shelter, and they could not earn 
food. Women bearing children could not properly care 
for them and large numbers of them died in infancy.” 
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Speaking of their accumulation in these centers in 1865, 
General Grant said: ‘‘ In such cases I think it will be found 
that vice and disease will tend to the extermination or great 
reduction of the colored race.’’*® Travelers who came into 
South Carolina years thereafter also expressed the opinion 
that in a few years the Negro race would become extinct as 
a result of the conditions under which they had to live in 
the cities and towns.** Most whites proclaimed to all in- 
quiries that the all but immediate extinction of the Negro 
race was at hand. They did the Negro the injustice, how- 
ever, of concluding that he desired to live in that state 
rather than to learn from history that any persons thus 
emancipated and thus situated thereafter would tend to 
such a low level. Those who sympathized with the Negro 
were of the opinion that this prophecy was a case of desire 
being father to the thought and they, therefore, urged pro- 
tection by keeping vigilance over the situation in that state, 
believing that something might be done to carry out such a 
program. 

From the disturbed areas of the State a considerable 
number of Negroes migrated. They were going westward 
and southward to Mississippi, to Florida, and to Texas, 
where the land yielded better harvests. These new soils 
were less impoverished and the planters there had suf- 
fered less. A few went to Liberia, but, finding that climate 
inhospitable, they returned to discourage others planning 
to emigrate.” Seeing the ill effects of this, Henry Latham 
believed that South Carolina had fought to its last gasp and 
would be very desolate.** Some of the planters, moreover, 
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must have had the same impression for Robert Somers, an- 
other traveler, learned that the governor had to give safe 
conducts to Negroes leaving the State.** 

To make matters worse there came to the State almost 
with the Union Army a number of speculatcrs who, profit- 
ing by the extravagance of the soldiers and the gullibility 
of the freedmen, made handsome fortunes during these 
days of a mania for speculation in contradistinction to 
actual business.** These interlopers believed that they 
would accumulate fabulous riches by availing themselves 
of the opportunities offered by the new order of things, es- 
pecially in the Sea Islands. They settled among the Ne- 
groes there and proclaimed a new day for that section. 
They charged exorbitant prices for what they sold and in 
addition swindled the customers as far as they could with- 
out getting into the clutches of the law. ‘‘One man who 
came into this section by working his passage down as a 
deck hand,’’ said Whitelaw Reid in 1865, ‘‘accumulated in a 
short time what would be considered a fortune in New York. 
He had failed as a merchant and had become penniless, but 
by this time he had not only paid all of his debts, but had 
accumulated sufficient wealth to class him among the 
rich 99 46 
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Cuapter III 


REVITALIZED SLAVERY CURBED 


Thinking that all of these ills resulted from an unsuc- 
cessful effort to make the slave a free man, the whites de- 
cided that forced labor was the proper remedy to restore 
as much of the old regime as possible. Well might an 
observer, then, writing on the temper of the people express 
doubt as to whether, with their full admission that slavery 
was dead, it would be safe to trust legislation to the people 
of the State. They said that it would be, that they desired 
the harmony and welfare of all classes and had no thought 
of any reactionary measures. In this there was little 
doubt that the best and most intelligent were sincere. But 
the best and most intelligent did not form a majority, and 
it was certain that among a portion of the planters a very 
fiendish spirit still prevailed, and that a still larger por- 
tion were submitting with no good grace to the ‘‘ indig- 
nity ’’ of treating with their former slaves on terms of 
equality. If all were sincere and earnest in this, more- 
over, it would still be legislation by a class, and, with 
the best of intention, such legislation would almost cer- 
tainly be more or less biased by the prejudices and inter- 
ests of those who possessed the power. Fairminded stu- 
dents of the situation believed that no one could help look 
ing with anxiety upon any plan of reconstruction which 
did not admit the most intelligent of the Negroes to a par- 
ticipation of political power, and at the same time exclude 
the ignorant and degraded whites.’ 

Something had to be done immediately, however, for 
when the Confederacy collapsed there followed a period 
wherein no government and no legal protection of life, 
liberty or property existed in South Carolina. The presi- 
dent of the United States by a proclamation dated June 13, 
1865, therefore appointed Benjamin F. Perry provisional 
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governor of the State of South Carolina. This officer was 
charged to call a convention for the purpose of altering or 
amending the constitution of the State so as to restore 
South Carolina to its constitutional relations with the 
United States. The proclamation comprised, also, instruc- 
tions relating to procedure, a definition of the eligibil- 
ity of the electors, and of members of the convention, and 
the authorization that the convention or legislature to fol- 
low should prescribe the qualifications of persons to hold 
office under the constitution and laws of the State. 
Pursuant to these instructions, the provisional governor 
authorized the election of delegates who should assemble 
in convention, at Columbia, on September 13, 1865. Upon 
the approach of this convention there was still much specu- 
lation as to what would be done. To some extent the duty 
of this body had already been determined in that practically 
all of the whites believed that slavery would have to be 
abolished by law and provision should be made to give 
validity to public acts since the suspension of civil govern- 
ment. Approaching the race question, however, few per- 
sons felt sanguine as to what should be done. The editor 
of the Daily News had pointed out that this would be the 
great difficulty of the convention, for he evidently had in 
mind that this body would respect the recent changes which 
have brought the races into contact in the relations of 
natural equality. ‘‘True we may not discriminate against 
him (the Negro),’’ said the editor in the issue of September 
138, 1865, ‘‘ . . . and this feeling of a large part of this 
country will, of course, oppose a policy which would tend 
to recognize any natural difference between the races here 
which they have determined shall not exist. We may not 
save the Negro if we propose to save him as a Negro.’’ 
This writer, of unusual influence in molding the senti- 
ment of the State, had never conceded, however, that the Ne- 
gro would make good asafreeman. Knowing from history 
that the emancipation of the slaves had disrupted the labor 
situation and thus worked unusual injury to the planters, 
as in the case of the West Indies and Guiana, he believed 
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that such ruin was inevitable in this country. On Septem- 
ber 15, 1865, therefore, he had voiced the sentiment of many 
in raising the question as to whether the State could supply 
the place of slavery in the control and discipline of an in- 
ferior race. He believed that such could be done. How- 
ever, in order to avoid trouble from without he suggested 
that there should be enacted laws of general application to 
reach this end, although without being restricted to the 
Negro they might bear heavily upon the white man.’ 

The keynote of the policy to be pursued toward the freed- 
men was here sounded by the provisional governor himself. 
He opposed the extension of suffrage to the freedmen on the 
ground that their widespread ignorance and degraded con- 
dition incapacitated them for a wise use of this privilege.* 
Such an action would reduce the influence of the poor white 
man and give to the affluent an unwarranted power. Ac- 
cording to the governor, moreover, ‘‘ this is a white man’s 
government and intended for white men only.’’ ‘‘ The 
Supreme Court of the United States,’’ he declared, ‘‘ has 
decided that the Negro is not an American citizen under the 
Federal Constitution.’’ In consideration of these circum- 
stances as well as the undisputed right of each State to de- 
termine who, within her borders, shall be enfranchised, the 
governor urged that the delegates should ‘‘ settle this grave 
question as the interest and honor of the State demanded.’’* 

The constitution framed by the convention of 1865 pro- 
vided that the slaves in South Carolina having been emanci- 
pated by the action of the United States authorities, neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, whereof the parties should have been duly con- 
victed, should ever be reestablished in the State. Suffrage, 
however, was restricted to free white men of the age of 21 
years, not paupers nor non-commissioned officers, nor pri- 
vate soldiers of the army, nor seamen nor marines of the 

2 Daily News, Sept. 15, 1865. For other views see the Daily Courier, July 
11, 13, 14, 27, 1865. 


3 The South Carolina Convention (speech of P. F. Perry), 1865, 14. 
4 Ibid., 14. 
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navy of the United States. No one but a voter could hold 
office. It was expressly provided, too, that no person should 
be eligible to take or retain a seat in the House of Represen- 
tatives or the Senate of the State unless he was a free white 
man.’ The civic rights of the Negro received little atten- 
tion. Freedmen of Charleston memorialized the conven- 
tion for such consideration, but the delegate from that city 
did not have the courage to press their claims.™ 

The new constitution further provided that for each 
‘* District ’’ in the State there should be established an in- 
ferior court to be styled ‘‘ the District Court ’’ which should 
have jurisdiction of all civil causes wherein one or both 
parties were persons of color, and of all criminal causes 
wherein the accused was a person of color. The District 
Courts should have exclusive jurisdiction, subject to appeal 
of all civil causes, where one or both of the parties were 
persons of color, and of all criminal cases wherein the ac- 
cused was a person of color and also of all cases of mis- 
demeanor affecting the person or property of a person of 
color and of all cases of bastardy, and all cases of vagrancy, 
not tried before a Magistrate.® 

Finding it impracticable to incorporate the whole Black 
Code into the constitution, however, the convention author- 
ized a commission to report such to the next General As- 
sembly. This body, therefore, enacted a measure prelimi- 
nary to an ‘‘ Act to establish and regulate the domestic re- 
lations of persons of color and to amend the law in relation 
to paupers, vagrancy, and bastardy and other measures 
having to do with Negroes.’’ This act provided that all 
free Negroes, mulattoes, mestizos, all freedmen and freed- 
women and all descendants through either sex of any of 
these persons should be known as persons of color. The 
regulations concerning slaves were then declared inappli- 
cable to persons of color. Although such persons were not 
entitled to social or political equality with white persons, 

5 South Carolina Constitution of 1865. 


5a Daily Courier, Sept. 26, 1865. 
6 South Carolina Constitution of 1865. 
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they should have the right to acquire, own and dispose of 
property, to make contracts, to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor, to sue and be sued and to receive protection under 
the law in their persons and property. All rights and 
remedies respecting persons or property, and all duties 
and liabilities under laws civil and criminal, which applied 
to white persons, were extended to persons of color sub- 
ject to modifications made by this and other acts men- 
tioned.” 

To safeguard the peace and property of the planters 
every precaution was taken by ‘‘An Act to amend the Crim- 
inal Law.’’ A person of color in the employment of a mas- 
ter engaged in husbandry should not have the right to sell 
any farm products without having written evidence from 
such master or some person authorized by him. The pur- 
chaser upon conviction of such an offense should be liable to 
a fine not exceeding $500 and to suffer imprisonment not 
exceeding twelve months. The seller should be liable to a 
fine of at least $5.00, and at least equal to twice the value 
of the product sold. If that were not immediately paid he 
should suffer corporal punishment. It was made a mis- 
demeanor for any person not authorized to write or to give 
to a person of color a writing which professed to show evi- 
dence of the right of that person of color to sell a farm 
product without such written evidence. Any person con- 
victed of such a misdemeanor should be liable to the same 
extent as the purchaser mentioned above. It was declared 
a misdemeanor for a person of color to accept as evidence 
of his right to sell any product a writing which he knew to 
be false or counterfeited.’ 

Persons of color were not permitted to serve in the 
militia of the State. Without permission in writing from 
the District Judge they were not allowed to keep a fire-arm, 
sword, or other military weapon, except that the owner of a 
farm might keep a shot-gun or rifle ordinarily used in hunt- 


6a Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina, 1864- 
1865, 271. 
7 Ibid., 277. 
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ing, but not a pistol, musket or other fire-arm or weapon ap- 
propriate for purposes of war. The possession of such a 
weapon in violation of law should be punished by a fine 
equal to twice the value of the weapon so unlawfully kept, 
and if that be not immediately paid the accused should suf- 
fer corporal punishment. It was also unlawful for a per- 
son of color to be the owner in whole, or in part, of any dis- 
tillery where spiritous liquors of any kind were made, or 
of any establishment where spiritous liquors of any kind 
were sold by retail. The punishment in this case should 
be by fine or corporal punishment and hard labor according 
to the discretion of the ‘‘ District Judge or Magistrate.’’ ® 

In case a person of color or a white person committed a 
crime against a person of color, a magistrate might arrest 
the offender and punish him according to the nature of the 
ease or fine him with sufficient sureties or commit him for 
trial before the District Court. Upon view of a misde- 
meanor committed by a person of color any person present 
might arrest him and take him before a magistrate to be 
dealt with as the case might require.® 

Orphan children of color were subjected to compulsory 
apprenticeship, to which applied the provisions made for a 
servant under contract.’? A period of service, rate of 
wages, hours of labor and task work were specified; and 
evasion was considered a misdemeanor punishable by inflic- 
tion of punishment or imposition of a fine.” 


8 Ibid., 275. 

9 Ibid., 278. 

10 ForM OF CONTRACT FOR SERVANTS 

I (name of servant) do hereby agree with (name of master) to be his 
(here insert the words ‘‘ household servant ’’ or ‘‘ servant in husbandry ’’ 
as the case may be), from the date hereof, at the wages of (here insert the 
wages to be paid, by the year or month); and in consideration thereof, I 
(name of master) agree to receive the said (name of servant) as such serv- 


ant, and to pay him the said wages this.......... CNN ide sora: a colia a 186.. 
A. B. 
Cc. D. 
Witness E. F. 
I approve the above contract this.......... BI AOL > aic'a:seieronto 186.. 
JUDGE OF THE DISTRICT CoURT MAGISTRATE 
Ibid., 299. 


11 [bid., 293. 
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On farms or in out-door service, the hours of labor, ex- 
cept on Sunday, were to be from sun-rise to sun-set, with a 
reasonable interval for breakfast and dinner. Servants 
should rise at the dawn in the morning, feed, water and care 
for the animals on the farm, do the usual and needful work 
about the premises, prepare their meals for the day, if re- 
quired by the master, and begin the farm work or other 
work by sun-rise. The servant should be careful of all the 
animals and property of his master, and especially of the 
animals and implements used by him, should protect the 
same from injury by other persons, and should be answer- 
able for all property lost, destroyed or injured by his negli- 
gence, dishonesty or bad faith. 

All lost time, not caused by the act of the master, and 
all losses occasioned by neglect of duties might be deducted 
from the wages of the servant; and food, nursing and other 
necessaries for the servant, while he might be absent from 
work on account of sickness or other cause, might also be 
deducted from his wages. Servants should be quiet and 
orderly in their quarters, at their work, and on the premises, 
should extinguish their lights and fires, and retire to rest at 
seasonable hours. 

Work at night, and out-door work in inclement weather, 
should not be exacted, unless in case of necessity. Serv- 
ants should not be kept at home on Sunday, unless to take 
care of the premises, or animals thereupon, or for work of 
daily necessity, or on unusual occasions; and in such cases, 
only so many should be kept at home as were necessary for 
these purposes. Sunday work should be done by the serv- 
ants in turn, except in cases of sickness or other disabil- 
ity, when it might be assigned to them out of their regular 
turn. Absentees on Sunday should return to their homes 
by sun-set.”” 

No person of color should pursue or practice the art, 
trade or business of an artisan or shop-keeper, or any 
other trade, employment or business (besides that of hus- 
bandry or that of a servant under a contract for service 


12 Tbid., 295-296. 
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of labor) on his own account and for his own benefit or in 
partnership with a white person, or as an agent or serv- 
ant of any white person, until he should have obtained a 
license therefore from the judge of the District Court, 
which license should be good for one year only. Upon com- 
plaint as to abuse the license could be revoked.’ 

Vagrancy and idleness were punished by sentence to 
hard labor. Vagrants were defined, among other ways, 
as persons who had not some fixed place of abode and 
some lawful and reputable employment; those who had 
not some visible and known means of fair, honest and repu- 
table livelihood; those who, not having sufficient means of 
support, were able to work and did not work; those who 
hunted game of any description, or fished on the land of 
others, or frequented the premises contrary to the will of 
the occupants. Such offenders might be sentenced to im- 
prisonment and hard labor, one or both as shall be fixed 
by the verdict, not exceeding twelve months. The defend- 
ant if thus sentenced might be hired for such wages as 
could be obtained for his services to any owner or lessee of 
a farm, or might be hired for the same labor on the streets, 
roads or public buildings. The person receiving such a 
vagrant should have all the rights and remedies for enforc- 
ing good conduct and diligence at labor.” 

If any person should falsely personate any master or 
employer, and should either personally or in writing give 
any false, forged or counterfeited character to any per- 
son offering himself to be hired as a servant such person 
so offending should be guilty of a misdemeanor. If any 
person should knowingly or willfully pretend or falsely as- 
sert in writing that any servant had been hired or re- 
tained for any period of time whatsoever, or in any station 
or capacity whatsoever, other than that for which or in 
which such servant should have been hired or retained, 
such person so offending should be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
If any person likewise pretended or falsely asserted in 


12a Ibid., 299. 
18 Ibid., 303-304. 
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writing that any servant was discharged or left his serv- 
ice at any other time than that at which he was discharged 
or actually left such service, or that any such servant had 
not been hired or employed in any person’s service con- 
trary to truth, such a person should be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. If any person having been in service should, by 
offering to hire himself as a servant in any service whatso- 
ever, falsely or willfully pretend not to have been retained 
in such service, such a person should be guilty of misde- 
meanor. Such misdemeanors as thus specified were 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $100. If this fine 
should not be immediately paid, other punishment might 
be substituted.** 

No person of color should immigrate into and reside in 
the State, unless within 20 days after his arrival he should 
enter into a bond with two freeholders as sureties to be ap- 
proved by the Judge of the District Court or a Magistrate, 
in a penalty of $1,000, conditioned for his good behavior 
and his support, if he should be unable to support himself. 
If any person thus offending remain in the State more than 
15 days after the punishment should have been inflicted, 
or having left the State should return to the same, he 
should upon conviction be transported beyond the limits 
of the State for life, or be kept to hard labor, with oc- 
easional solitary confinement, for a period not exceeding 
® years.”® 

Whenever under any law sentence imposing a fine was 
passed, if the fine and the cost should not be immediately 
paid the convict should be detained and other punishment 
substituted. If the offense should not involve the crimen 
falsi, and be infamous, the substitution should be, in the 
ease of a white person, imprisonment for a time propor- 
tioned to the fine, at the rate of one day for each dollar; and 
in the case of a person of color, enforced labor without un- 
necessary pain or restraint, for a time proportioned to the 
fine, at the rate of one day for each dollar. If the offense 


14 Jbid., 304. 
15 Ibid., 276. 
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should be infamous, there should be substituted for a fine 
for imprisonment, or for both, hard labor, corporal punish- 
ment, solitary confinement, and confinement in treadmill 
or stocks, one or more at the discretion of the judge of the 
court.”® 

In 1866 the General Assembly enacted a measure further 
defining the jurisdiction of the District Courts. It also 
passed an act to alter another entitled, ‘‘ An Act to Amend 
the Criminal Law.’’ This measure more clearly defined 
assault without benefit of clergy, burglary, arson, the 
stealing of farm products, trespass upon the property of 
a citizen, the selling of stolen goods, misdemeanor and 
felony, such as irresponsible freedmen might in their 
free but unattached condition commit at the expense of 
their former masters. Breach of trust with a fraudulent 
intention or the hire or the counsel of a person to commit 
a breach of trust was held larceny. Citizens were thereby 
given more liberty to arrest the guilty.” 

At the extra session of the General Assembly in Sep- 
tember, 1866, however, it was deemed wise to repeal the 
most rigid provisions of the Black Code to assure the ‘‘radi- 
eals’’ in Congress that the State did not intend to reenslave 
the Negro as was commonly reported from all Southern 
States. It was, therefore, enacted that all persons known 
in law in that State as slaves, or as free persons of color, 
should have the right to make and enforce contracts, to 
sue, be sued, to be affiants, and give evidence, to inherit, 
to purchase, lease, sell, hold, convey and assign real and per- 
sonal property, make wills and testaments, and to have 
full and equal benefit of the rights of personal security, 
personal liberty and private property, and of all remedies 
and proceedings for the enforcement and protection of 
the same, as white persons then had, and should not be 
subjected to any other or different punishment, pain or 
penalty for the commission of any act or offense than such 
as were prescribed for white persons committing like acts 

18 Ibid., 277. 

17 Ibid., 1866, 405, 493. 
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or offenses. It was further provided that all measures re- 
lating to persons lately slaves and free persons of color con- 
trary to the provisions of this act, or inconsistent with any 
of its provisions, should be, and the same were thereby, 
repealed, provided that nothing therein contained should 
be construed to repeal so much of the eighth section of a 
measure entitled ‘‘An Act to establish and regulate the do- 
mestic relations of persons of color and to amend the law 
in relation to paupers and vagrancy”’ as enacted that mar- 
riage between a white person and a person of color should 
be illegal and void.*® 

This black code, however, had set forth exactly what the 
whites had in mind with respect to the status of the Negro. 
He was to have nominal freedom and at the same time his 
liberty would be restricted in such way as to reduce him to 
another form of slavery. The most liberal white persons in 
the South at that time, and the majority in the North, so far 
as that is concerned, had never thought of the freedman as 
occupying a higher position in the social order than that 
enjoyed by the free Negro prior to the Civil War. The 
elevation of the Negro to the social and civil status of the 
white man was considered not only unwise, but an impossi- 
bility. His status as a serf, then, should be determined by 
law and vigorously carried out for the greatest good of the 
greatest number of whites. With the exception of certain 
economic and humane considerations accorded the Negro 
the whites found few rights of the freedman that they 
should respect. 

The Negro from the point of view of the Southern white 
man was not prepared for freedom and certainly not for 
free labor. If he had thought that the Negro was actually 
prepared for such a boon, certainly he would not have gone 
to war to prevent his emancipation. In freedom, then, the 
Negro must be attached to some white man who will ‘‘con- 
trol’’ him by appealing to ‘‘law.’’ If he enters a man’s 
service and does not work efficiently he must not be dis- 


18 Acts of the General Assembly of South Carolina, Extra Session 1866, 
393-394. 
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charged to make place for another who may do better, for 
the second one may be worse than the first. He must be 
subjected to corporal punishment and forced to work. Sub- 
ject, then, to the vagrancy laws with all sorts of loopholes 
for loose construction, almost any Negro might be arrested 
and condemned as a vagrant and sentenced to work or to 
undergo any other hardships which the white man might 
impose. ‘The Negro himself had no redress except that of 
the tender mercies of the accusers, for the government as 
established by the Convention of 1865 was to be just as much 
a white man’s government as that which existed in South 
Carolina prior to the Civil War. 

If these measures as then worked out had been honestly 
executed with a view to doing what the law actually re- 
quired and no more, less trouble would have followed, but 
the bottom had dropped out of things in the South. The 
confederacy had morally collapsed. The liberty to deal 
with the Negro as an inferior being easily became the li- 
cense to treat him as a slave. The Negro had had his mas- 
ter to appeal to for protection before the war, but in the 
absence of civil government in the transition from slavery 
to freedom he could invoke only the tender mercies of the 
dominant class. Unfortunately in the majority of the 
whites there was at that time little high moral sense to 
which the Negro could appeal for humane consideration as 
a citizen. 

These extreme measures on the part of groups of citi- 
zens and of the State government itself together with those 
in other States, of course, convinced Congress to the effect 
that the South tended to revitalize slavery. Congress, 
therefore, decided upon the definite and rigid plan of re- 
construction dictated by that body and carried out inde- 
pendently of the president when necessary. The powers 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau were increased by an act of 
1866 and passed over the veto of the president. This bill 
had immediate effect on South Carolina in that it provided 
for the appointment of a commissioner and twelve assist- 
ant commissioners and the detail of an agent for each 
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county or parish throughout the section where it might 
operate. The Bureau, moreover, was under the military 
administration of the president rather than under the 
civil, granting the president authority to extend the mili- 
tary jurisdiction over all of the officers, agencies and em- 
ployees of the Bureau. Furthermore, whereas the law of 
1865 confined the Bureau to giving aid to refugees and the 
distribution of abandoned and confiscated lands among 
them, the new bill vested in the Bureau the power to build 
schoolhouses and asylums for the freedmen and gave the 
Bureau far-reaching jurisdiction over all civil and criminal 
cases where equality in civil rights and status, and in the 
application of penalties, was denied, or the denial thereof 
attempted on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. Under such circumstances, then, there would 
be left a very small, if any, sphere in which the State gov- 
ernment would be permitted to function with respect to the 
freedmen. 

Congress passed over the president’s veto, moreover, 
the civil rights bill. The purpose of this measure was to 
establish equality in the enjoyment of civil rights for all 
citizens of the country and to make all persons born in the 
country and not subject to any foreign jurisdiction citizens. 
It guaranteed all such citizens the same right in every 
State and territory in the United States to make and en- 
force contracts and sue by parties and give evidence to in- 
herit, purchase, lease, sell, hold and convey real and per- 
sonal property, and to be fully and equally benefited by 
all laws and proceedings for the security of person and 
property as were enjoyed by white citizens. Such a meas- 
ure, as will be readily seen, was in direct conflict with and 
would actually repeal the black code if enforced in South 
Carolina. 

Congress, then, proceeded to pass and submit to the 
States the Fourteenth Amendment, the ratification of which 
the Reconstruction Committee made the condition of the ad- 
mission of the Senators and Representatives-elect from the 
rebellious States. Tennessee set the precedent for recon- 
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struction by ratifying it within a month. This, then, made 
possible the restoration of government in the Southern 
States on the basis of universal suffrage without regard to 
race or color. Asso many of the whites were disfranchised 
because of political disability resulting from participation 
in the War of the Rebellion and the Negroes were easily in 
the majority in that State, this placed South Carolina under 
the rule of Negroes and adventurers from the North, from 
1868 to 1876. The program of the Negroes during this 
period, however, was not restricted to the political drama. 











Cuapter IV 


ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 


The freedmen were anxious, too, for substantial gain. 
They interpreted the victory of the Union forces as mean- 
ing a new era for them. Again and again the Negroes 
asked their friends what good it did them to be free, un- 
less they were to own the land on which they had been 
working and which they had made productive and valu- 
able. The policy of the United States Government in set- 
tling Negroes upon lands abandoned by the planters who 
fled before the invading army confirmed the belief of the 
Negroes that such a golden age had come.’ Acts of forfei- 
ture passed in 1862 swept all the lands in St. Helena parish 
and thousands of acres on Port Royal Island into the 
hands of the United States Government. These lands, 
however, were in the main returned to their owners when 
pardoned by the Government.’* In some other cases, there 
followed the splitting up of large plantations; for often a 
planter hard pressed for funds had to sell one portion of 
his land to obtain sufficient funds to cultivate the other.’ 

The reconstructed State government, moreover, en- 
deavored later to obtain land for Negroes. Certain lands 
which escheated to the commonwealth in default of the 
payment of taxes made possible another increase in the 
number of Negro owners. A land commission was early 
established under the reconstruction regime. Its appar- 
ent purpose was to buy up lands and distribute them 
among the freedmen. An appropriation of $700,000 was 
granted for this purpose, but fraud defeated the beneficent 
aim of the act. Worthless land was purchased and sold 

1U. 8S. Statutes at Large, XIT, 319, 591, 762, 821, and 1266. 

1a Elizabeth Ware Pearson, Letters from Port Royal, 316, 319; Laura M. 
Towne, Letters and Diary, 167. 


2 Elizabeth Ware Pearson, Letters from Port Royal, 290-324; and Sir 
George Campbell, White and Black, 153, 350, 351, 352. 
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at fabulous sums to the Government by commissioners 
who were generally accused of corruption. When at last 
an honest commissioner came in, it was discovered that 
a considerable sum had been stolen.* 

Coming thus into the possession of land, the Negro 
was not anxious to see much immigration into South Caro- 
lina. The spirit of the race was strong in him. He was 
desirous of seeing the lands in the commonwealth in the 
hands of his own people before the rest of the world’s poor 
were invited to partake. He was inflated with the idea that 
South Carolina should be in some measure a black man’s 
government and was, therefore, jealous of white immigra- 
tion. 

The system of farming and labor as finally worked out 
a few years thereafter will throw further light on the 
situation. In spite of the desire of the Negroes to obtain 
land, the larger portion of it remained, as was expected, 
in the hands of the whites. The parcels of land, too, al- 
though somewhat diminished in size, still tended to re- 
main larger than many predicted. Not many of the large 
estates were broken up altogether and sold out to Negroes 
as was expected. The large majority of Negroes settled 
down as farm laborers.*’ They were not idlers; they had 
been merely seeking a way of escape, although the pro- 
pensity to idleness in the South was rather strongly de- 
veloped without being confined to any particular race. 

Exactly how efficient they became may be learned from 
those who saw them in action. The editor of the Daily 
News, who had experienced many misgivings about free 
labor, conceded its success in this statement published on 
December 15, 1866: ‘‘ The experiment of free labor has been 
tried but a short time, and we would not undertake to speak 
confidently as to the final result; but notwithstanding much 
discomfiture and distress and failure, there is much in the 


8 Scribners, VIII, 154. 

4Laura M. Towne, Letters and Diary, 166, 171; Mary Ames, From a 
New England Woman’s Diary, 19, 44, 98, 118; Elizabeth Hyde Botume, 
First Days Among the Contrabands, 228; and C. Jannet, Les Etats Unis 
Contemporains, 417. 
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experience of the past year that opens a cheering prospect 
of the future.’’ . . . ‘‘He (the Negro) has begun to under- 
stand that freedom does not mean idleness; and hence want 
as well as the influence of superior sagacity and ability, 
here contributed as well to his industry as to his good 
order.’’ This testimony is supported by that of others in 
various parts of the State.** Governor Orr said in 1867 
that the progress which the Negroes had made during the 
two years should excite surprise.* 

Robert Somers, traveling in South Carolina in 1871, re- 
ceived the impression that the labor of the Negro as a free 
man was more efficient than when he was a slave. In proof 
of this conclusion persons whom he interviewed adduced 
that many of the Negro women were then almost wholly 
withdrawn from the field of labor, that the children who 
were made available under slavery for industrial purposes 
were being more and more absorbed by the schools, and yet 
that, with all these diminutions of the labor power, the pro- 
duction of South Carolina and other Cotton States was 
rapidly rising to a magnitude equal to that of any former 
time. ‘‘Negroes are improving, and many of them rising 
under freedom into a very comfortable and civilized condi- 
tion,’’ said he, ‘‘is not only admitted in all the upper circles 
of society, but would strike even a transient wayfarer like 
myself in the great number of decent coloured men of the 
labouring class and of happy coloured families that one 
meets.’’* ‘‘While some portion of the former slaves are 
probably sinking into an even worse condition than the 
first, there are others who are clearly rising, both morally 
and socially. The system of free labour, as was to be ex- 
pected, will thus, in its own rough but salutary way, sift the 
chaff from the wheat.’’*® 

4a Daily Courier, May 4, 7, 1866, May 3, Feb. 15, July 30, and Sept. 
19, 1867. 

4b Daily News, May 3, 1867. 

5 Robert Somers, Southern States Since the War, 58-59. 

6 Ibid., 54-55. See also Sir George Campbell, Black and White, 359-360; 


and George Makepeace Towle, American Society, 290. 
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Interesting testimony is given by Edward King, who 
visited the State in 1874. He unconsciously gives facts 
showing that the majority of Negroes had actually read- 
justed themselves and were developing along independent 
lines. The undoing of the old relations between the two 
races and the conferring of political privileges upon such 
undeveloped persons, he believed, however, worked de- 
struction on the plantations of the fertile lands. The Sea 
Island cotton crop, once a source of wealth, had decidedly 
diminished by 1874. The Negroes, however, he did not 
find altogether idle. While a considerable number of them 
were devoting their time primarily to fishing and hunting, 
the Negroes usually planted a little Sea Island cotton on 
small farms which they had obtained.’ 

Some whites seemed to consider it a bad omen that 
the Negroes found work in large bands together on the 
rice plantations distasteful to them and that they were 
perfectly happy when they succeeded in obtaining an acre 
or two of land and in erecting a cabin. ‘‘ To own a mule,”’ 
said one, ‘‘is the acme of bliss.’’“* When they worked for 
white people for wages they found that by two or three 
days’ work they could procure money enough to support 
them in idleness the next week. A South Carolinian hoped 
that some day labor-saving machinery might be introduced 
to take the place of this rude and careless Negro element 
upon the rice plantation, for the Negro men and women 
whom he saw were certainly of a low and degraded type. 
There was some doubt, however, that even if labor-saving 
devices were introduced, the Negroes would be able to use 
them.* 

This observer was supported in this view by a South 
Carolinian in an article contributed to the Atlantic Monthly 
in June, 1877. ‘‘ It is proper to remark, however,’’ said 
the writer, ‘‘ that the Negroes are usually rather too un- 


7 Scribners, VIII, 136. 

ta Scribners, VIII, 138. 

8 Atlantic Monthly, XXXIX, 679; and George Makepeace Towle, Ameri- 
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civilized to be trusted with labor-saving machines requir- 
ing any delicacy of management. Negro seamstresses 
always (except a few who were reared and trained in 
cultivated families) perform coarse sewing, and the wash- 
er-women, I might as well remark, badly damage the 
clothes they work on, iron-rusting them, tearing them, 
breaking off buttons, and burning them brown; and as for 
starch!—Colored cooks, too, generally abuse stoves, suf- 
fering them to get clogged with soot, and to ‘ burn out’ in 
half the time they ought to last.’’® 

Referring elsewhere to these same Negroes of the low- 
lands Edward King said: ‘‘ Some are very industrious.’’ 
‘There are honorable exceptions to all the general criti- 
cisms which may be made upon the character of the low- 
land Negro: but as a mass the race is really very degraded. 
It is making gradual progress toward a condition of inde- 
pendence: yet ignorance and irresponsibility are still 
dense.’’ He conceded too that even with Negro labor 
the profits of rice planting were enormous, and he be- 
lieved that either African or Chinese labor would have to 
be used, inasmuch as only persons of these two races could 
sustain the trials of the summer climate.*® Another said: 
‘‘ There is undoubtedly a great deal of difference among 
the South Carolina Negroes in intelligence and morality. 
Among the smaller number of Negroes in the cities, who 
have always been free, there is a good deal of industry, 
intelligence and good conduct.’’** A South Carolinian 
after speaking of the degraded condition of the Negroes 
said: ‘‘All of the above remarks will apply with but few 
variations to the condition of the sand hill whites, most of 
whom are inveterate beggars.’’* 

To get a truth of the labor situation, however, we are 
fortunate in having an official statement on agriculture 
made in 1883 by the State Board of Agriculture, of which 


9 Atlantic Monthly, XXXIX, 679. 

10 Seribners, VIII, 137, 142. 

11 Letter of a Commercial Correspondent of an Association of Manu- 
facturers, 1865, 9. 
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Governor Hugh S8. Thompson was chairman and A. P. 
Butler commissioner. ‘‘ The Negro in South Carolina,’’ 
said the report, ‘‘is performing a fair share of physical 
labor, but left to himself he is without initiative and is 
well content to do little work and to reap small profits. 
The personal relations between the two races continue 
most friendly, and perhaps nowhere in the world and at 
no time in its history has such easy, considerate, kind and 
respectful intercourse subsisted between employer and em- 
ployee, as between the Southern white man and the Ne- 
are.” * 

On the Sea Islands, according to this report, field labor 
was performed almost exclusively by Negroes. Almost 
all of them were engaged in farming on their own account 
and a considerable number of them living west of St. 
Helena Sound owned farms. A still larger number of 
them, however, rented lands for cultivation, and even the 
laborers who were in the majority were paid most gen- 
erally by granting them the use of so many acres of land 
for stipulated services. The total number of farms in 
this section of the State was said to be 5,453; but if the 
enumerators had not returned the lands and crops culti- 
vated by renters as still being that of the land owner, the 
number probably would have exceeded 6,000. Thus re- 
ported, the number of farms was underestimated and their 
size in some cases overestimated. The largest number of 
acres of Sea Island planted under one management no- 
where exceeded 100 acres. The white planters did not 
probably average more than 30 acres and this necessitated 
that they should be landlords of considerable estate. The 
state of things in this coast region was due to the absence 
of capital and the low price of land and labor. Lands 
which were worth $50 to $60 during the first quarter of 
the 19th century and which had increased down to 1860 
were selling then at $10 an acre. They had been purchased 


13 South Carolina Resources and Population, Institutions and Industries 
published by the State Board of Agriculture of South Carolina, 1883, Chap- 
ters VII and VIII. 
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by Negroes at Government sales in plots varying in size 
from one to twenty acres. On the mainland coast, also, 
the Negroes had acquired considerable holdings.** 

In the lower Pine Belt or Savannah region in which 
were Colleton, Williamsburg, Clarendon and Horry coun- 
ties, practically the same situation obtained. The plant- 
ers pursued a system of mixed farming, depending chiefly 
upon Negroes for labor. White laborers in this section 
were scarce, with the exception of Horry county, where 
they were in the majority. In Colleton county the wage 
system was preferred, although the laborers received 
‘‘ from $6 a month to $120 and $150 a year ’”’; in Williams- 
burg county wages averaged $8 a month, and in Horry 
county $5 to $16 a month and $50 to $125 a year. In these 
three counties it seemed that the wage system had proved 
more satisfactory to the employer and the employee. It 
enabled the laborer to keep free of debt and proved eco- 
nomical in making his labor more productive by intelligent 
direction. The condition of the Negro laborers, therefore, 
was reported as ‘‘ good.’’ Two per cent of those in Colle- 
ton county owned land or the houses in which they lived; 
five per cent in Clarendon county and twelve per cent in 
Horry. In the midst of the scarcity of money there was 
little demand for land, however, although the price ranged 
as low as from $2 to $15 an acre and rental for $1 to $3, or 
for one-fourth to one-third of the crop. 

On some of the farms in Colleton and Williamsburg 
counties and on most of the farms in Clarendon county the 
share system was preferred to wages. This required that 
in return for furnishing the land and all supplies the 
planter should receive one-fourth to one-third of the crop. 
In this section, however, the planters had been convinced 
that the share system was not desirable because under it 
the land deteriorated. Furthermore, the Negroes easily 
became involved in debt inasmuch as they could not keep 
accounts and the system of credits induced them to spend 
more than they would have in the case of cash payments. 


14 Jbid., 29. 
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A better idea may be given by the fact that the liens for 
advances on the growing crops recorded by the clerk of 
the court for the year 1880, in Clarendon county, numbered 
2,716 or one to every farm save nine, and aggregated the 
sum of $283,317.18. In Horry, where most of the laborers 
were white and the wage system was preferred, the liens 
on the growing crop recorded in the clerk’s office that year 
numbered 27 and aggregated on $1,179.80."° 

In the Upper Pine Belt a mixed system of farming was 
also pursued, chiefly with Negroes with an increasing num- 
ber of whites joining this class, especially east of the Pee 
Dee where one-third to one-half of the labor was performed 
by whites. Here was found the evil of liens given against 
the growing crop. In Barnwell county there were 2,026 
averaging $125, being $8.80 for each bale of cotton pro- 
duced. In Orangeburg there were 2,470 liens averaging 
$90, being $9.87 a bale. In Darlington county there were 
3,925 liens averaging $100, being $16.40 a bale. In Marl- 
boro county there were 1,183 liens averaging $110, being 
$5.40 a bale. These liens were given mostly for provisions, 
next for fertilizer, and to some extent for mules and farm 
implements. The number of liens for 1880, moreover, 
showed an increase over those given for 1879. While 
this did not indicate a diminution in the amount of supplies 
raised by farmers, it showed an increase in the number of 
laborers who were seeking credit to enable them to do busi- 
ness on their own account as tenant farmers. ‘‘It is gen- 
erally experienced that these small tenant farmers, mostly 
Negroes,’’ said the report, ‘‘meet their obligations to the 
best of their ability; nevertheless, a mortgage given in Jan- 
uary or February on a crop not to be planted until April is 
not taken as a first-class commercial security and conse- 
quently the charges on the advances are heavy; for instance, 
when the cash price of corn is 75 cents the credit price is not 
infrequently $1.25 and upward.’’*® 

The general price of the day laborer was 50 cents and 
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16 Ibid., 82. 
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food, though it fluctuated from 40 cents to 75 cents. The 
number of day laborers was augmented by recruits from 
the increasing class of tenant farmers who supplemented 
their earnings by hiring out when not busy with their own 
crops or when pressed for ready cash. Contract laborers 
in this region were becoming fewer. They received $10 to 
$15 a month and rations in the most progressive communi- 
ties, whereas in others wages ranged as low as $6 to $8. 
The higher wages were paid in the northeast where most of 
the laborers were white, and the lowest wages in the south- 
west where the percentage of Negroes was greatest. 
Hands hired by the year received from $90 to $120 with ra- 
tions, shelter, firewood, and truck passage. Such laborers, 
however, had always preferred, when contracting for a 
year’s work, to have some interest in the crop, and this 
tended to become by far the most general practice; but it 
became so complicated as to make description impossible. 
A widely known system in this region, however, was that 
practiced by a Negro laborer in Silverton township in 1866. 
The laborer worked five days in the week for the land owner 
and had a house, rations, three acres of land, and a mule 
and plow every other Saturday to work it when necessary 
and $16 in money at the end of the year. Some laborers, 
therefore, proposed to work only four days and later only 
three days and still less until finally there were various 
classes of hands working from two to six days in the week, 
receiving a pro rata share of the crop which varied accord- 
ing to the form of contract made. This peculiar sort of 
share system was practiced more largely in Barnwell than 
in Hampton and still more in Darlington and Marlboro.” 
Summarizing this situation, Chancellor Johnson of Marl- 
boro county said: ‘‘I have a good many tenants, white and 
black. I furnish the stock, food for it, pay one-half the 
blacksmith, fertilizer, bagging and ties account, and furnish 
ginning facilities; the tenant has his garden and potato 
patch free, does all the work, from repairing fences and 
ditches to preparing the crop for market, my advances are 
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repaid and the crop is equally divided. The tenants gen- 
erally get at the rate of eight to ten bales for each mule they 
work, grain for their family supplies and enough to make 
their meat. I get the same amount of cotton and more than 
grain enough for the next year’s crop. I have had some 
tenants over ten years.’’*® 

In Hampton county, however, the wage system was pre- 
ferred. There the soil had improved, the condition of the 
laborers was good and a small number of them owned 
houses and land. The same situation obtained in Barnwell 
county, but a larger number of Negroes there owned houses 
and land. There did not seem to be any preference as to 
system in Orangeburg and Darlington. In the latter it 
was reported, however, that the laborers did not work so 
well nor did they realize so much, but preferred less and to 
be independent of control. Their condition was reported 
as ‘‘ good’’ and two per cent of them owned houses and 
land. 

In Marlboro and Marion counties both systems were fol- 
lowed with the result that the laborers were considered 
‘‘satisfactory and were contented and happy.’’ Three to 
five per cent of them owned houses and land worth from 
$10 to $50 an acre. In Aiken county five per cent of them 
owned land worth from $4 to $5 an acre. From the south- 
west of Aiken county it is reported that the share system 
prevailed, the laborer having one-third where he fed him- 
self and one-fourth where he was fed, although this system 
was not considered satisfactory.’® 

The laborers in the Red Hills progressed slowly in the 
acquisition of land.?? In this they differed from those in 
the Piedmont region.*? Here, a few owned houses and land 
in Newberry, York and Abbeville counties. Sixteen per 
cent of the Negroes owned property in Greenville county, 
while five per cent held title in each of the three counties 

18 Jbid., 84. 

19 Ibid., 85. 

20. §. Census Reports (1880), Vol, VI, 520. 
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of Spartanburg, Fairfield and Chester. The land value in 
these counties varied from $6 to $25 an acre. It appears, 
moreover, that the Negroes who owned land in rural com- 
munities were on the whole farmers who had also acquired 
such properties as live stock, agricultural implements, and 
other farm equipment. 

The field work in the Red Hill district was performed 
mainly by Negroes. <A yearly contract hand worked for 
$120, shelter, food and fuel. Those engaged by the month 
were paid from $8 to $10; the day laborers, on the other 
hand, received 50 or 75 cents. The share system prevailed 
in some parts of Orangeburg county, though the wage sys- 
tem which was coexistent paid in general $75 a year, $8 a 
month or 50 cents a day.” 

The field labor in the Piedmont district was performed 
chiefly by the natives.** The prevailing wages of the field 
labor here was only $8 a month or $100 a year as late as 
1883 when some progress toward higher wages had been 
noted during recent years. In Greenville it was only $7 
a month; in Laurens $8 to $12 a month. In portions of 
Edgefield it was $75 a year. Although the proportion of 
Negro farm labor here had not increased in the same ratio 
as the population of this class, nevertheless, the farm labor 
of the Piedmont region was drawn largely from Ne- 
groes. Some exceptions, however, should be noted. In 
Spartanburg, for example, two-thirds of the field labor 
was performed by whites in 1883, although the Negro 
population usually preponderated. The reports of several 
of the townships that year, moreover, showed that a con- 
siderable amount of other labor in this district was also 
done by whites, not infrequently a much larger proportion 
than one would infer from the ratio between the races. 
These laborers were reported as being healthy, easily man- 
aged, working moderately, and living easily. Their con- 
dition was reported as ‘‘ good ’’ in eight localities, as ‘‘ im- 


22 U. 8. Census Reports, Vol. VI, 520. 
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proving ’’ in two, and as ‘‘ poor, but contented and happy ”’ 
in one. 

Although some satisfaction seemed to obtain there was 
an increasing feeling that the relations of labor and capital 
had not been properly adjusted. In fact, some students 
of economic problems regarded such relations as in a transi- 
tory stage, believing that those then existing should be 
perfected or that better ones would be preferred. The 
main source of dissatisfaction came from the reports of 
eight out of nine correspondents furnishing statistics to 
the Department of Agriculture to the effect that under 
the system in vogue during the reconstruction the Pied- 
mont lands were deteriorating, especially those rented 
and worked on shares. The ninth correspondent reported 
that with care the lands improved. Yet in spite of such 
reports statistics show that within the ten years preceding 
this report the two leading crops in the Piedmont region 
had increased, one by 172 and the other by 139 per cent.™ 

In the Alpine region about one-half of the field laborers 
were Negroes in 1880, and since attention had been given 
to cotton culture they were on the increase. They were 
paid 50 cents a day or from $6 to $8 a month with board, 
or $75 a year with board. The authorities reported that 
the condition of the industrious laborers was ‘‘ good.’’ 
The number of Negro laborers owning houses and land 
varied from one to five per cent according to locality.” 

The farms were rarely larger than could be worked by 
4 horses and the size varied from 150 to 300 acres includ- 
ing woodlands. Here the planters produced the larger 
portion of farm supplies, although in certain parts they 
bought these from the West. The system of credits and 
advances to the smaller farmers prevailed, absorbing with 
rents not infrequently seven-eighths of the entire crop, as 
most of the land was rented or worked on shares. The 
cash rental varied from $2.50 to $4.00 an acre. The usual 
terms were one-fourth of the cotton and one-third of the 

24 Ibid., 149-150. 
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grain; where the stock and implements were furnished by 
the landlord he received one-half. 

The tillage in most parts of the State was rather be- 
hind the time. Often the land was not properly drained, 
adequate fertilizers were not used, the enemies of the crops 
were not scientifically fought, a satisfactory rotation of 
crops was not practiced, farming implements were fre- 
quently out of date, and there was too much waste in plant- 
ing and harvesting. Persons from afar and progressive 
men in the State advocated a more scientific system of 
agriculture, but conservatism prevailed. 

The share system, the basis of the farming then pre- 
vailing in most parts, worked out as a handicap to the 
Negroes. One objection to the share system was that it 
rendered the laborer indifferent to and reluctant to per- 
form any kind of work on a plantation which does not bear 
immediately on the corn and cotton crops in which he has 
a share. A planter who cultivated on the share system 
saw his fences falling out of order, his manure heaps 
diminishing and his hogs and cattle strayed, stolen, or 
starved; or, he would have to resort, after all, to the em- 
ployment of special hands to do these and other kinds of 
farm work. The rapid and regular picking of the cotton 
crop, the greatest difficulty of the planter, was the chief 
advantage in the share system, but in practical experience 
it seemed to fail at that point as at others. Rations were 
consumed in half time, and, an additional supply given, 
placed the Negro so heavily in debt to his employer by 
the time the picking season came that he had become all 
but the peon of his employer and desired to leave. 

The Negro, however, was rising in spite of his diffieul- 
ties. The rather favorable comments from the State 
Board of Agriculture of South Carolina applied almost 
altogether to the undeveloped Negroes commonly observed 
and mentioned as the most degraded condition of the 
masses of the blacks. Almost invariably, moreover, those 
who spoke of the degraded condition of the freedmen 
noted here and there that there were exceptions to the rule. 
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European travelers and employers in a position to make 
the comparison sometimes considered the Negro laborer 
more efficient than the Irish.”* As the situation continued 
to clear up as the years rolled by during the rapid develop- 
ment of the Negro, travelers gave more space to the prog- 
ress of the Negro than those who first observed them after 
emancipation. They could not but be impressed with the 
appearance and general decorum of the talented tenth 
with whom they easily came into contact in traveling 
through cities. 

This was decidedly much more the situation in the case 
of those better circumstanced in other sections of the State. 
One finds evidence to this effect even in the many such 
statements *’ as the following by a contributor to the Na- 
tional Recorder in 1879, when he said: ‘‘ Again while there 
are a number of isolated instances in which they have suc- 
ceeded in amassing property, sometimes to a considerable 
extent, these are not of sufficiently frequent occurrence ma- 
terially to alter the general result.’’** Such observers evi- 
dently expected the freedmen to develop efficiency and thrift 
immediately, a thing unprecedented in history. When one 
observes from the United States census records of 1890, 
however, that 223,496 Negroes were engaged in agricul- 
ture, fisheries, and mining, 44,755 in domestic and personal 
service, 12,198 in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
7,043 in trade and transportation, we must conclude that 
the Negroes of the State had reached the point of becoming 
gainfully employed. This thought is further impressed 
upon the mind in observing that 2,048 Negroes in the State 
were engaged in professional service.” 

For a number of years the Negroes in Charleston had 
been known to figure conspicuously in mechanical pursuits 
at which they easily earned a livelihood and accumulated 
considerable property. Among these may be mentioned the 


26 Sir George Campbell, Black and White, 35; and William Robertson 
and W. E. Robertson, Our American Tour, 115. 
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Shrewsberrys, the McKinlays, the Bennetts, the Leslies, the 
Birnies, the Wilsons, the Westons, the Gordons, the De- 
Reefs, the Halls, and the Grants, and a number of persons 
who attained distinction during the reconstruction period 
and whose families still enjoy the respect and confidence of 
both races in that city. 

Columbia, the capital, moreover, may also be called an 
exception, for the Negroes there easily grounded them- 
selves in things economic during the reconstruction regime 
and lived in conformity to a standard far superior to that of 
many well-to-do white families of the North. Among the 
most prominent of these were: Joseph Taylor, William 
Taylor, Junius S. Mobley, Augustus Cooper and Bishop 
Clement. William Taylor had such a large grocery busi- 
ness that he had to call in the police on Saturdays to handle 
the crowd. At Beaufort, where lived the families of 
Thomas E. Miller and Robert Smalls, the same economic 
condition of the intelligent Negro obtained. 

Negro proprietors of stores constituted, in general, the 
most affluent of their class in South Carolina. The esti- 
mated wealth of the store-keepers was $40,156,000, in 1880. 
Approximately fifteen per cent of the population engaged 
in that occupation and there were altogether 4,645 stores. 
Of this number, the Negroes owned 49, which were widely 
distributed throughout the State. There were 25 stores 
on the Coast operated by Negroes; 5 in the Lower Pine 
Belt, 16 in the Upper Pine Belt and 3 in the Piedmont re- 
gion. These stores were the chief trading centers of 
their communities, carrying general merchandise, miscel- 
laneous foods, dry goods, hardware and liquors. The 
share of the Negro store proprietors in the estimated wealth 
of the class has not been ascertained.” 

The Negroes were learning to save their money. They 
manifested great eagerness to deposit some portion of their 
earnings in the Freedmen’s Savings Bank, an institution 
which was the outcome of the efforts of Northern friends 
of the freedman to foster in him the habits of thrift and 
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economy. In South Carolina, a branch was opened at 
Charleston. It encouraged freedmen to save money where- 
with to purchase homes, farm stock and agricultural imple- 
ments, while still others accumulated savings as an insur- 
ance fund against advanced age. At various times the de- 
posits in the Charleston branch exceeded $200,000. In Oc- 
tober 1870, there were 2,790 depositors, with $165,000 to 
their credit in this branch. The average deposit was $60, 
upon which the rate of interest was five or six per cent. 
Nine-tenths of the depositors were Negroes.** The bank 
operated from 1865 until 1874, when the mismanagement 
of its directors caused its failure. 


81 Somers, Southern States Since the War, pp. 54, 55; Fleming, The 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank, Yale Review, May and August, 1906, 40, 41, 48, 50. 











CHAPTER V 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


When one reads the various comments on the situation 
in South Carolina during the reconstruction period he is 
likely to be misled by the exaggerated statements as to the 
plight of the people. Destitution had taken the place of 
abundance and the economic system had been destroyed by 
the changes of the Civil War. But, according to many of 
these informers, the whole country continued as a waste 
land ruined by a new order of things to which the people 
were ill adapted and from which they could get no relief 
until those who had been dethroned should be restored to 
power. Such talk was merely political prate which was de- 
cidedly refuted by the gradual economic development of the 
State out of the chaos of the transition. 

Some of the very writers who gave such a dark picture 
of conditions in South Carolina actually refuted themselves 
in mentioning also the successful efforts toward ameliora- 
tion to encourage the immigration of whites. James S. 
Pike, who fearlessly denounced the corrupt rule of South 
Carolina, still found the State a most inviting region for 
enterprising white men looking for such exceptional ad- 
vantages as large returns from investments in a ‘‘fruit- 
ful soil,’’ a ‘‘salubrious climate,’’ and a ‘‘delicious atmos- 
phere.’’ He said: ‘‘There seems to be no serious obstacle 
to a revival of the agriculture of the State on the new basis. 
The transition is naturally attended by difficulties, but none 
great enough to conquer ordinary enterprise.’’? 

Many persons bore similar testimony as to the recupera- 
tion of the State. As early as February 20, 1867, the editor 
of the Daily News said: ‘‘The present is dark, but we have 
much to be thankful for, and, although our progress has 
not been as rapid as in the olden time, yet we have been 
steadily emerging from our desolate condition into the ful- 

1 Pike, The Prostrate State, 102. 
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ness of former days.’’ In 1875 Robert Somers said: 
‘‘Charleston—Old Charleston fondly so called by its citi- 
zens, .. . the centre of Carolinian trade and commerce 
...1s getting, slowly but surely, on its legs again from 
the downfall inflicted by the war. Seldom, with a deeper 
ruin of the old, has there been a more hopeless chaos out 
of which to construct a new order of things than Charleston 
presented in those days. Yet the process of amelioration 
has year by year been going steadily forward. Many of 
the old merchants of the city and many active agents of ex- 
change, both new and old, have come to put the wheels of 
trade once more in motion. Some of the old planters have 
also survived and are seen, though in diminished numbers 
and with saddened countenances, yet with steady fire of 
Anglo-Saxon courage in their eyes, attending to affairs like 
men determined to conquer fortune even in the depths of 
ruin and on the brink of the grave.’’** Sir George Camp- 
bell said of his observations in South Carolina in 1879: 
‘‘ After one has heard so much about the deplorable state of 
things in South Carolina, I am struck with the good and 
prosperous appearance of the country towns along the 
road. Several new railways are in process of construction. 
... Inspite of all of their misfortunes and of their constant 
complaints of want of money, people seem to be recu- 
perating themselves wonderfully.’’? 

Statistics support these conclusions. The total number 
of persons engaged in agriculture, in 1880, was 294,602. Of 
this number 208,672 were males and 85,930 were females. 
There were also in South Carolina 198,147” agricultural 
laborers. These were nearly 100 per cent American, there 
being but 122 foreigners enumerated among them. The 
male and female laborers numbered respectively 116,695 
and 81,452. It is not known what per cent of the laborers 
the Negroes constituted. That the proportion exceeded one- 

1a Robert Somers, The Southern States Since the War, 37. 

2Sir George Campbell, White and Black, the Outcome of a Visit to the 
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half, however, isasafeestimate. Nor has the number of Ne- 
groes engaged in connection with the phosphate mining in- 
dustry, the cotton mills,* as longshoremen or in other occu- 
pations been approximately ascertained for either the year 
1880 or any year prior thereto under consideration. 

The phosphate mining industry obtained the majority 
of its laborers from the Negroes who lived in the surround- 
ing neighborhoods.* Many of the Negro farmers in the 
coast region commended the farm work to their families 
and obtained employment at the phosphate works as a 
means of increasing the family income.* Likewise it ap- 
pears that Negroes virtually monopolized the stevedore 
work around the wharves in Charleston, Georgetown, and 
Beaufort. They commanded the field as teamsters and they 
formed the more intelligent street laborers in the cities of 
the State. Among the fishermen in the State, also, the Ne- 
groes were well represented.’ There were, moreover, not a 
few mechanics, carpenters, and blacksmiths among them. 

The wages paid agricultural laborers in South Carolina 
will be informing. During the years specified the average 
monthly wage for these workers was as follows: ° 


Year With Board Without Board 
ee eee 7.66 12.00 
ee ree re 7.34 11.54 
[ETE LG ceties sekuaa wee 8.19 12.84 
7 CST Cee ee ten wer 6.66 ° 10.25 


8 August Kohn, The Cotton Mills of South Carolina (1907), 24. Ac- 
cording to Kohn, ‘‘ The history of the early efforts of the industry in this 
State indicated that share labor was very largely used. Experiment has 
since been made notably in Charleston and in Columbia with colored help, 
but it has proven a failure, largely because of the lack of ambition on the 
part of colored people as a race to accumulate money and because of the 
disposition of the people to work two or three days in a week and rest for 
the remainder of the period.’’ ‘‘ Negro men are now employed in odd jobs 
and as laborers and general utility on the ‘ yards’ and to some extent in 
the picker rooms. The reason given here for the failure seems not to be con- 
clusive when one considers that white labor in the mills has been equally 
uncertain as the Negroes are here described to have been.’’—Copeland, 
Cotton Mfg. Industry, 47, 48. 

8a Wright, The Phosphate Industry of the U. S., 83. 

4 South Carolina (1883), 31; Reid, After the War, 59. 

5 Ibid., 609. 

® Report of the Dept. of Agriculture, 1881-1882, 640. 
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During the same years the rates of pay for the same type 
of labor in other States were as follows:7 











Georgia New York Ohio 
Year 
With Board | Without Board With Without With Without 
1866 9.67 15.51 19.32 29.57 18.96 28.46 
1869 9.70 14.70 18.64 29.28 16.74 26.35 
1875 8.79 14.40 17.80 27.14 16.33 24.05 
1879 7.38 10.73 13.19 20.61 13.34 20.72 























Although the rate of wages paid in the three states com- 
pared is higher than that of South Carolina, due most prob- 
ably to local causes, there existed the same tendency in each 
—wage decline as the period advanced toward 1880. A num- 
ber of causes doubtless contributed to this result. Particu- 
larly pertinent, in this connection, however, was the partial 
revocation of the Specie Resumption Act when on May 31, 
1878, Congress declared that the cancellation of the notes 
should cease at once with $46,681,000 dollars in notes out- 
standing over the $300,000,000 maximum provided for in 
the Act of 1875. The resumption experiment was, there- 
fore, hazardous and the fact was reflected in a falling off of 
trade, unfavorable domestic markets and an almost com- 
plete stagnation in the country’s staple industries. Such 
a situation must of necessity depress wages. 

During the years 1870 and 1874 respectively the average 
daily wages paid laborers at other than farm work varied 
considerably in South Carolina, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. In the former year the rate in South Carolina was 
$1.01, in New York $1.67, in Pennsylvania $1.65. The re- 
spective rates in the latter year were $1.00, $1.53, and 
$1.40.° The rate in South Carolina is lower than in either 
of the Northern States and in each of these States a lower 
rate existed in 1874 than in the earlier year. The panic of 
1873 may have conduced to depress the general wage level. 


7 Ibid. 

8 Noyes, Forty Years of American Finance, 48-51. 

® Labor in Europe and America. House Ex. Doc. No. 21, 1st Sess., 44th 
Cong., 743. 
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If the people living in the urban communities of South 
Carolina enjoyed ordinary comforts and happiness, it must 
be expected that the cost of living for any specified time dur- 
ing the period bore a favorable relation to their incomes. 
The following table exhibits the cost to consumers of some 
of the ordinary necessities and makes, at the same time, a 
comparison of the cost of living in the cities of South Caro- 
lina and Virginia.” 








South Carolina Virginia 
Commodities Unit 

1867 | 1869 | 1874 | 1867 | 1869 | 1874 
OS bbl. 7.08 5.18 6.00 4.20 4.14 | 3.94 
I eae eee gal. 1.36 1.22 1.25 1.09 1.01 .90 
Es oho sG ccbivase nc see bus. | 1.45 | 1.20 |...... .89 91 86 
SE eee lb. .23 .23 18 18 21 Ad 
OO lb. 21 HK | .08 16 16 103 
Rs ee nis Matec bis Wicca ws lb. 2.00 1.77 1.25 1.56 1.45 | 1.27 
elec seuss gees ibahoies we qt. -08 .08 15 .09 10 083 
ee | yd. 33 ci nie 32 .28 21 
Boots (men’s Heavy)........... pair | 6.50 | 5.28 |...... 5.47 | 4.96 | 4.58 
Shirtings (brown).............. yd. 23 <tr 22 19 me || 
Shirtings (bleached)............ yd. .26 Se .26 .23 13 


























The table reflects the general higher cost of living in 
South Carolina than in Virginia as well as the difficulty with 
which the head might support properly a family of normal 
size. The general wage level of non-agricultural laborers 
in South Carolina was low in 1870 and 1874. For the pur- 
chase of a barrel of corn meal the wages of one week were 
required. No doubt, in most cases the wife engaged as a 
domestic or in other employment, in order to help supply the 
family’s needs. It was commonly understood, moreover, 
that female domestic servants would supply their own tables 
from the pantries of their employers. Many Negroes 
doubtless contrived in this manner to reduce their living ex- 
penses. 

An appropriate index to the economic progress of the 
Negro during this period may be ascertained, in some 
measure, by an examination of the economic resources and 
activities of the State itself. What, then, was the eco- 


10 Jbid., 800. 
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nomic position in which South Carolina now found itself? 
Had Negro labor been an asset or a liability? 

As the wealth of South Carolina has always centered 
chiefly in her agriculture, an examination in this direction 
should lead to somewhat definite conclusions on the State’s 
economic position. The most important crop of South 
Carolina was cotton. In 1860, the State produced 353,412 
bales of cotton, the average weight being 477 pounds; ten 
years thereafter, the yield was accounted 224,000 bales 
weighing 442 pounds; in 1880, the production had increased 
to 522,548 bales and the weight was 475 pounds.*! The 
export of cotton from Charleston, during the years 1865- 
1880, varied from 108,151 bales in former year to 463,129 
in the latter. Furthermore, in six years of the period, re- 
spectively 1873-1875, 1877 and 1878-1880, these exports ex- 
ceeded 400,000 bales.?? 

The rice exports ** from Charleston, which varied from 
4,119 tierces in 1865 to 54,440 in 1880, indicated an increase 
in the production of that staple not inconsistent with the 
increased production of other agricultural commodities. 
The production and valuation of such crops as Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, sweet potatoes, increased annually through this 
period.** The number and total valuation of live stock 
including horses, cows, oxen, mules and swine exhibited an 
annual increase. There was a progressively increasing 
acreage brought under cultivation; and while the total 
farm valuation of 1880 was less than that of 1860, it ex- 
ceeded that of 1870. The valuation of farms in 1860 was 
listed at $139,632,508 ;, in 1870, it had decreased to $44,808,- 
763; in 1880, it had risen to $68,677,482, while in 1890 it 
was $99,104,600. The valuation of farm machinery dis- 
played a like fluctuation: in 1880 less by 50 per cent than 
that of 1860, it exceeded the valuation of 1870 by nearly 
33 per cent. An increased valuation, moreover, was noted 


110, S. Census Reports, 1880, Vol. VI, 470. 

12 Year Book, City of Charleston (1880), 281. 

13 Ibid, (1880), 282. 

14 Reports, Dep’t of Agriculture, 1865-1880, U. 8S. Census Report, 1890, 
V, 226. 
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in 1890. The number of farms also had increased greatly. 
From 33,171, in 1860, there was an increase to 51,889 in 
1870. Ten years later the number was 93,864, while in 
1890 it was 115,008. Accompanying this increase in num- 
ber there was a decrease in their average size. The aver- 
age farm contained 488 acres in 1860, 233 in 1870, 143 in 
1880, and 115 in 1890.** 

These changes came no doubt in response to the de- 
mands of the time. The breaking up of large farms by 
their proprietors and the subsequent sale or lease of such 
divided properties or parts thereof to poor whites and 
Negroes, who in turn became proprietors or tenants, ac- 
count largely for the increase in the number of farms 
and the decrease of their average size. The lower valua- 
tion in 1880 than in 1860 was doubtless a natural result 
of the disorganization consequent upon the disruption of 
the former planting system and the partial destruction 
of the State’s wealth. The land, moreover, had suffered 
exhaustion from the system of cropping formerly pursued 
and, therefore, required much time wherein to recover its 
former value. The following tables show the production 











Crops 1870 1880 1890 Unit 16 
SORE rr ote ke. Sle | 224,500 522,548 747,190 Bale 
ee ee eee 7,614,207 11,767,099 13,770,417 Bushel 
RUS AER See ee 613,593 2,715,505 3,019,119 = 
ye ae eee 32,304,825 52,077,515 30,338,951 Pounds 
Sweet Potatoes............ 1,342,165 2,189,622 3,063,040 Bushels 
TAG Bary bali hehe 783,610 962,358 658,351 " 

















THE AVERAGE CASH VALUE PER ACRE OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS FOR 
CERTAIN STATES, 1872 








8..C. Ala. Ohio Kansas ” 
OES ee ee ee 8.93 12.18 14.70 12.12 
| ee ee eee 12.37 12.41 15.77 14.00 
Mw ee lieicedh nes cgi was 11.90 14.66 8.25 6.16 
ES Sh ee re eee 11.90 12.09 9.45 7.50 
a eee a Seen eee 21.34 19.25 
oe 77.00 96.00 74.80 94.00 
Pe erie. Bey oe 29.70 22.20 15.34 5.85 

















15 South Carolina, Part I, Table IV; U. S. Census Reports, 1890, V, 118. 


16 Ibid., 92-99. 


17Dep’t of Agriculture, 1873, 29. 


— — 
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of leading crops for the three years indicated, and the 
average cash value per acre of farms for certain states 
in 1872. 

During the period under consideration the State made 
considerable progress in manufactures. The value of out- 
put in 1880 practically doubled that of 1860. As compared 
with Virginia, however, manufacturing in South Carolina 
was still in a rudimentary stage. The comparison between 
these two states significantly depicts South Carolina’s 
position among the manufacturing states when it is under- 
stood that Virginia had as yet but little utilized her abun- 
dant natural resources for manufacturing purposes. The 
following statistics tell the whole story:7® 


SouTH CAROLINA 

















Year | No. of Capital Hands Wages Cost Mat. Value 
Est. Investment |Employed Paid Used Product 
1860 1,230 $6,931,756 6,994 $1,380,027 $5,198,881 $8,615,195 
1870 1,584 5,400,418 8,141 1,543,715 5,855,736 9,858,981 
1880 2,078 11,205,894 15,828 2,836,289 9,885,538 16,738,008 
1890 2,382 29,276,261 24,662 6,590,983 18,873,666 31,926,681 
VIRGINIA 

1860 5,385 26,935,560 36,174 8,544,117 30,840,531 50,652,124 
1870 5,933 18,455,400 26,974 5,343,099 23,832,384 38,364,322 
1880 5,710 26,968,990 40,184 7,425,261 32,883,933 51,780,992 
1890 5,915 63,456,799 59,591 19,644,850 50,148,285 88,363,824 























In a comparison with the leading one hundred manu- 
facturing cities in the country in 1880, Charleston, the 
chief city in South Carolina, was rated 93d from the point 
of view of the valuation of gross production of manu- 
factures; 86th in the valuation of net product of manu- 
factures; 81st in the number of hands employed; and 88th 
in the amount of wages paid. The gross product of manu- 
factures was valued at $2,732,590; the net product at 
$1,264,215. There were 2,146 hands employed and the 
sum of $639,030 was paid in wages. In 1890, however, 
the product of Charleston’s manufactures was valued at 


18U. §, Census Reports, (1880) Vol. on Manufactures, XIII; (1890) 
Vol. on Manufacturing Industries, Part I, 69. 
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$9,005,421; the materials therein used cost $4,753,396. 
5,004 persons were employed in 566 establishments, and the 
sum of $2,326,078 was paid in wages.” 

In the matter of home ownership, moreover, a marked 
advance had been made. Negroes in South Carolina oe- 
cupied 135,551 homes of which 63,738 were farm homes. Of 
the latter 13,075 were owned, while but 1,027 of these were 
in any wise encumbered. Besides the farm homes, there 
were owned by this group also 8,026 other homes of which 
7,589 were free of mortgages.” 

Of the industries in the State, the cotton mills were by 
far the most important. They were estimated to have con- 
sumed from 90,000 to 100,000 bales of cotton annually; to 
have disbursed nearly $1,000,000 in wages; and to have pro- 
duced nearly 8,000,000 pounds of yarn and 44,000,000 yards 
of goods each year.*® Besides the cotton manufacturers 
there existed, in 1880, on a small seale such others as bakers, 
coopers, makers of boots and shoes, wagons, agricultural 
implements, fertilizers, and still others less important.” 


STATISTICS OF THE CoTToN INDUSTRY 1860-1880 22 








Year No. of Establishments | Spindles Used Looms Employees 
ee 17 30,890 525 891 
ae 12 34,940 745 1,123 
ee 14 82,334 1,676 2,018 





As late as 1880, the principal mineral phosphate in use 
in this country was obtained in South Carolina. Deposits 
existed in a number of rivers that converged about Charles- 
ton. Low-grade deposits, not worked at that time, were 
located at Beaufort. A thriving industry in phosphate min- 
ing had developed about 1865. Locally and domestically 

19U. S. Census Reports, (1880) Vol. on Mfgs., XXV; (1890) Mfg., 
Part II, 8-11. 

192 U, S. Census Reports; Negro Population in the United States, 179D- 
1915, 470. 

20 Year Book (1883), 123. These estimates are probably too high. 

21 Census Reports (1880), Vol. on Mfg., Table III, 15-87. 

22 Ibid., 542-543. 
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this product was demanded for use as a fertilizer for the 
cotton crop, the fruit and vegetable crops of the East, 


STATISTICS OF THE CoTTON INDUSTRY 1890 23 
































Typeof |°£ Amt. Value = Total Cost Value of 
Establish- $5 Capital of Ma- & Wages Materials Pr a = 
ment 3| Employed | chinery : Paid Used TOSUCS 
es Zz 
Cotton Com- 
pressing...| 4) $1,187,000 $255,000 155 $51,600 $11,165 $124,000 
Cotton 
Ginning.. .|112 160,580 89,965 514 34,372 16,342 113,011 
Cotton 
Goods.....} 34} 11,141,833] 4,961,009 | 8,192} 1,646,574] 6,819,320 9,800,798 
Total. . .|150} $12,489,413 eee 8,861) $1,732,546 | $6,846,827 | $10,037,809 











and the grain crops of the West. From 1868-1880 exporta- 
tion to foreign markets fluctuated from 208 tons in the for- 
mer year to 61,375 tons in the latter. During the years 1875 
-1879 inclusive, the foreign shipments varied from 70,546 
to 119,566 tons. The decrease of foreign shipments to 61,- 
375 tons in 1880 may be explained in terms of increased do- 
mestic demand which in that year consumed 107,358 tons 
from South Carolina. The manufacture of phosphate into 
fertilizer began in Charleston about 1871. Shipments of this 
product from Charleston and Beaufort increased from 
12,000 tons in 1871 to 22,040 tons in 1880.*%* In this year 
the phosphate mining industry was capitalized at $2,071,- 
300. It employed 3,485 hands, paid wages to the amount of 
$490,047 and produced an output of 211,377 tons of the 
value of $123,823. 

The export of lumber and naval stores *° from Charleston 
constitutes a fairly accurate measure of the production of 
these commodities within the State. The total export of 

23 U. S. Census Reports (1890), Vol. on Mfg., 176-179. There were in 
South Carolina also two establishments manufacturing cotton ties and one, 
cotton waste. The statistics of these were not in available form. 

24U. §. Census Reports (1880), Mfg., 1007, 1008; South Carolina 
(1883), 97. 

25 Ibid., 1008. 

26 Charleston Year Book (1880), 283, 284. 
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naval stores from 1865 to 1880 equalled 2,507,544 barrels, 
the yearly exports increasing gradually from 32,136 barrels 
in 1865 to 311,000 in 1880. The 100,000 mark was exceeded 
first in 1871-1872 when 151,553 barrels were exported. For 
the same period, the lumber exports from Charleston 
amounted to 195,572,648 feet. The annual exports fluctu- 
ated: they were 8,389,171 feet in 1865-1866; 18,558,652 feet 
in 1868-1869; 19,568,091 feet in 1873-1874 and 14,560,000 
feet in 1880. 

The fisheries * constituted a fairly important industry 
in South Carolina. In 1880, the State ranked twentieth 
among all the States of the Union, in this industry. The 
principal fisheries were located around Charleston where 
shrimp, blackfish, and other species were caught. <A limited 
fishery existed at Beaufort. Small boats and vessels were 
used extensively in this industry. Some 1,005 fishermen 
were employed and products valued at $212,483 were sold. 

Before the war, Charleston had commanded a banking 
capital of $13,000,000; in 1870, that capital amounted to 
$1,892,000. The State besides Charleston had, prior to the 
war, a banking capital of $3,000,000; in 1870, this had 
dwindled to $300,000. Under these conditions, the mer- 
chants and planters were necessarily handicapped in rais- 
ing and moving the large crops of exportable produce of 
the State. The banks, moreover, profiting by the money 
stringency, were enabled to place loans at a rate of interest 
varying from 18 to 24 per cent on a class of business that 
presented little risk. The charges in the country districts 
were still more exorbitant than those in Charleston.” 

Three national banks existed in South Carolina in 1869; 
by 1875 there were twelve. In 1880, the number had in- 
creased by one. In the latter year, moreover, there were 
four State banks, one savings bank and eight private 
banks. The known resources of national banks, in 1869, 
including loans and discounts, real estate, specie, bills of 
other banks and other investments amounted to $2,400,316. 


27 South Carolina (1883), 609. 
28 Somers, The Southern States Since the War (1870-1871), 45. 
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Of the total, $1,481,477 was in loans and $80,035 in bills of 
other banks. In 1880, the resources of the 13 national banks 
including the items herein above stated were $7,791,310. 
Loans and discounts accounted for $4,306,292 of these re- 
sources and $100,342 was in bills of other banks. The 
four State banks possessed resources of $2,096,611, having 
as loans and discounts $1,131,999 and in bills of other banks 
the sum of $146,525. On the other hand, these banks were 
listed as possessing no specie in hand.” 


CIRCULATION FOR SEVERAL YEARS WAS AS FOLLOWS: 3° 











Years Issued Redeemed Outstanding 
Le acer ees 2,229,580 $53,080 $2,176,500 
NIG osc Winsted 2,782,400 917,250 1,865,150 
Ee 3,367,185 1,968,835 1,398,350 
BU oye ois, eis sd ae ach o's 3,580,325 2,230,900 1,349,365 














In 1873, the bank circulation was $2,319,500. The cir- 
culation per capita equalled 3.29 per cent, the ratio of cir- 
culation to wealth was 1.1 per cent and the ratio of circula- 
tion to capital was 68.7 per cent. In this same year the 
liabilities of all banks exceeded the resources by nearly 
$2,000,000.** Throughout the whole period, it appears, 
furthermore, that the banking capital of the state was not 
fully adequate to meet its commercial needs. 

29 Ibid., 662. 

80U. 8. Treasury Reports, 1865-1880. 


31 Treasury Reports, House Ex. Doc. No. 2, 1st Sess., 43d Cong. (1873- 
1874), 312. 











CHAPTER VI 


EDUCATIONAL FORCES AT WORK 


During these years educational forces closely connected 
with the economic in the uplift of the Negroes. Reconstruc- 
tion through education was one of the first efforts made on 
the Sea Islands, where because of the degraded condition 
of the freedmen it was considered an experiment. On 
November 7, 1861, the Union forces captured Hilton Head? 
and some adjacent Sea Islands. This brought about the 
immediate flight therefrom of numerous masters who aban- 
doned their plantations and deserted some nine thousand 
slaves. The upheaval therefrom resulting in the absence of 
any uniform national policy of dealing with refugees and 
slaves thus abandoned challenged the attention of the entire 
North. Meanwhile, appeals seeking immediate relief for 
these destitute slaves were sent broadcast to the North by 
General W. T. Sherman?’ and Edward L. Pierce, the latter 
a functionary of the Treasury Department, then on the 
grounds to examine abandoned property. 

In response to these appeals there sprang up in several 
Northern communities voluntary organizations known as 
freedmen’s aid societies or relief associations, the basic pur- 
pose of each being to alleviate the sufferings of these un- 
fortunate people in whatever way practicable. The more 
prominent of these societies were organized in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, respectively. On the seventh of 
February, the Boston Education Commission known later 
as the New England Freedmen’s Aid Society was formed, 
next came the Freedmen’s Relief Association of New York 
on the twenty-second, while the Port Royal Relief Commis- 

1 The Sea Islands of South Carolina are located between Charleston and 
Savannah on the Atlantic Seaboard. The group connected with the capture 
of Hilton Head includes St. Helena, Port Royal, Morgan, Paris and Phillips. 


They are all known as Port Royal. 
2In February, 1862, Sherman issued General Order No. 9, New York 


<4 


Freedmen’s Relief Association, Annual Report, 1866, 5-6. 
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sion chlled later the Pennsylvania Society was organized in 
Philadelphia on the third of March, 1862. School was 
opened by Solomon Peck in 1862, and a body of teachers fol- 
lowed soon thereafter. Among these were Barnard K. 
Lee, Jr., of Boston, Ellen Murray, and that renowned apos- 
tle of education, Laura M. Towne, who acting under the in- 
struction of Philadelphia abolitionists founded a school for 
the freedmen on St. Helena Island. Early accounts of this 
institution, called the Penn School in honor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society that supported it, indicate the development 
of a fair degree of organization. By 1865, its classes were 
grouped as primary, intermediate and higher, each con- 
ducted by a teacher in a separate room. The unvarying 
branches of study were reading, spelling, writing, geogra- 
phy, and arithmetic.* 

The progressive character of the instruction at this 
school was one of its permanent assets. In 1869, E. D. 
Cheney and L. Crocker, who constituted a committee to in- 
spect the schools supported by the New England Branch of 
the Freedmen’s Union Commission, testified to the worthy 
character of the work of the Penn School.* ‘‘This is the 
oldest school which has remained under the same teachers,”’ 
said they, ‘‘and it shows the good results of continued in- 
struction.’’ With the end of the war and the turmoil of 
reconstruction, however, the support formerly given the 
School by the Pennsylvania Society languished and finally 
ceased. Miss Towne was, therefore, compelled to struggle 
more heroically than ever to maintain the school. Only the 
free expenditure of her own resources together with the ef- 
forts of devoted Northern friends rescued from threatened 
abandonment her cherished work and permitted her to wit- 
ness its development both as a school and a community cen- 
ter prior to her death in the year 1901.5 It had then long 


3 The Nation, I (1865), 747. 

4 Freedmen’s Record, V (1869-1872), 30-31. 

5 Letters and Diary of Laura M. Towne, 1862-1884, ch. XVIII. Rosa 
B. Cooley, Sixty Years of Progress of the Penn Normal, Industrial, and 
Agricultural School, 1862-1922. 
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been known as the Penn Normal, Industrial and Agricul- 
tural School. 

Another whose work bore fruit among the sea island 
Negroes was Elizabeth Hyde Botume of Boston. Ap- 
pointed by the New England Freedmen’s Aid Society as a 
teacher of freed people at Beaufort, S. C.,° she sailed for 
Port Royal in October, 1864. Miss Botume was located in 
the midst of the rice fields at the Old Fort Plantation,’ 
which she regarded ‘‘a place of historic renown and great 
beauty.’’ Aside from her continuity of labor in this field, 
the chief contribution of this missionary was the introduc- 
tion of industrial training on the islands. She deemed the 
pressing need ® to be a sewing school that her pupils who 
as plantation laborers had been given little opportunity of 
this sort might now learn this art. Upon the receipt of 
necessary apparatus from Northern friends together with 
the cooperation of General Saxton, Miss Botume soon be- 
gan work on some contraband goods hitherto stored away. 
The response of the Negro girls to this new form of in- 
struction was astounding. ‘‘ Sewing,’’ Miss Botume well 
said, ‘‘had a great fascination for all. They’ learned 
readily and soon developed much skill and ingenuity.’’ 
The boys, too, demanded this new type of training,’ to the 
end that there was formed a class, some of the members of 
which ‘‘did most creditable work.’’ 

During Miss Botume’s first winter on the islands she 
was apprised of the generous Whitney family in Belmont 
desiring to work for one school and one set of people. It 
was soon arranged, therefore, that her school should be- 
come the protegé of this family after which it was promptly 
ealled. Chureh friends and neighbors joined with them 
soon thereafter and formed a distinct freedmen’s aid so- 
ciety to maintain this school. Through the sustained inter- 
est and support of this group the work of the school went 


6 Botume, First Days Among the Contrabands, 22. 
7 Ibid., 35. 

8 Ibid., 64, 65. 

9 Ibid., 69. 
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forward progressively and efficiently, leaving its impress 
upon numerous freedmen and their children.?” 

Although the records show that few schools established 
on the islands prior to 1865 were able to sustain life per- 
manently, most of the schools for the freedmen were founded 
after hostilities had ceased. Various non-sectarian so- 
cieties and church groups as well as the American Mission- 
ary Society cooperated with the Freedmen’s Bureau in es- 
tablishing and maintaining schools on the Sea Islands and 
also elsewhere in the State. One of the schools so 
formed and continued throughout the period was the 
Mather Industrial School of Beaufort. In 1868 this school 
was organized by Miss Rachel Crane Mather, of Boston, 
whose name it has taken. Aided by the Women’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, this institution became 
more strictly an agency of social service than a school. It 
was the purpose of its founder to gather in children made 
homeless by the granting of freedom, to the end that they 
might be instructed in the Bible, the common branches and 
household duties. Throughout its history the institution 
did not digress from its original purpose. It was incor- 
porated in 1882. In 1887, moreover, there came to the 
Mather Industrial School Miss Sarah Owen, of Northamp- 
ton, who succeeded Mrs. Mather as principal when the 
latter departed this life.” 

Such institutions as these already referred to, and also 
the schools located elsewhere’? on the Sea Islands, were 
among the dominant factors in the elevation of the Negroes 
of that section not only from illiteracy to literacy, but also 
in manners and morals. They were besides in no wise 
less responsible for the admirable improvement in the eco- 
nomic status of this class of people so lately considered the 
most ignorant and least hopeful freedmen in this country. 

Charleston was the next place where the education of the 
Negroes became a concern after the capture of the city 


10 Botume, First Days Among the Contrabands, 99, 100. 
11 Annual Catalogue Mather Industrial School, 1920. 
12 Freedmen’s Record (1866), 90. 
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opened the way for this pioneer work. Colonel Woodford, 
commander of the Port of Charleston, appointed James Red- 
path Superintendent of Public Instruction of the city and 
placed him in possession of all the school buildings, which 
were formally opened on March 4, 1865. Children of the 
white and Negro races reported to the same schools, though 
in separate rooms, with white teachers for the white chil- 
dren, of whom there were some three hundred. The Negro 
children outnumbered the whites greatly, there being more 
than twelve hundred such to report. It was no doubt due 
to the heavy enrollment of the latter that the largest two 
schools in the city were filled to capacity. Despite the 
heavy attendance, however, the five schools were well fur- 
nished and amply supplied with the classes of books needed. 
The teachers, moreover, were nearly all from Charleston, 
twenty-five of the forty-two being Negroes. 

A further extension of educational effort in Charleston 
was soon noted. Seven schools rather than five were soon 
occupied while the enrollment of students increased from 
1,500 to 3,115. Besides, there were then employed eighty- 
three teachers, seventy-five of whom were natives of 
Charleston. That these teachers were actuated by either 
humanitarian motives or pecuniary need must be inferred, 
for efficiency was the exception rather than the rule. Red- 
path states in a letter of March 9, 1865 that only two of his 
teachers were efficient. The principal of the Morris 
Street School, furthermore, commenting upon his assistants, 
states that they were from Charleston and, ‘‘in Boston, 
would not be thought competent teachers for any school.’’*° 
The opening of the fall term found the municipal control 
vested in the former Confederates who promptly reorgan- 
ized the schools by effecting therein several important 
changes. Far-reaching in its effect was the discontinuance 


13 The Freedmen’s Record, 1865-66, 61. Letter written by Redpath 
on March 9, 1865. 

14 National Freedman, May 1, 1865, 122; Ibid., April 30, 1865, 150. 
American Freedman, May, 1866, 29. 

15 Freedmen’s Record, 1865-66, 61. 

16 Tbid., 1865-66, 100. 
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of the coeducation of the races. The Morris Street School, 
however, was retained for Negro children who thereafter 
were to be taught by native white instructors. This new 
situation doubtless gave an impetus to a movement to es- 
tablish for Negroes permanent schools free of municipal 
control. 

As a step in this direction, there was founded, on Oc- 
tober 1, 1865, under the auspices of the American Mission- 
ary Association of the Congregational Church, the Avery 
Normal Institute. This school was organized in the State 
Normal School Building by F. L. Cardoza, a prominent 
clergyman, well educated, and respected in the State alike 
by the whites and Negroes. The following year the school 
was removed to the Military Hall on Wentworth Street, 
where it remained until 1868 when it secured its present 
site.” It was at this time that Cardoza, who had been 
elected the Secretary of State of South Carolina, relin- 
quished the principalship ** of the school which he had for 
three years served with signal success. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker, who jealously prosecuted his labors. His 
example had also stimulated the work of his teachers to the 
end that his school which had been early patronized by the 
better class of Negroes was because of its efficiency supe- 
rior to the early schools for these people.” 

The new building to which the school had been moved 
was erected at a cost of $25,000, of which amount $10,000 
was donated by the philanthropist Charles Avery, a Wes- 
leyan minister of Pittsburgh, whose name the school bears.”° 
The new and beautiful surroundings ** no doubt contributed 
to the continued progress of the institution which had, in 
1880, a teaching force comprising a principal and eight 
assistants, three of whom had been trained there. Its 
course of study, moreover, was readily adapted to meet the 


17 City of Charleston (S. C.) Year Book (1880), 125. 

18 Simmons, Men of Mark, 429. 

19 National Freedman (1866), 8. Beard, A Crusade of Brotherhood, 140. 
20 City of Charleston (S. C.) Year Book (1880), 125. 

21 Charleston Daily Courier, May 8, 1868. 
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changing conditions.** The normal course offered in addi- 
tion to the ‘‘common branches’’ instruction in languages 
and literature, history, government and economics, mathe- 
matics to include geometry, bookkeeping, school manage- 
ment and methods of teaching. Instruction in natural 
philosophy and physiology, moreover, was provided.” 

Another pioneer institution in Negro education was the 
Shaw Memorial Institute,?* named in honor of Col. Robert 
G. Shaw who fell at head of his regiment of Negro troops 
in the assault on Battery Wagner, Morris Island. Shaw’s 
family deemed a suitable monument to his memory to 
be a well-appointed school for the education of the freed- 
men in Charleston. This they provided when the building 
was erected shortly after the war had ended. For several 
years the school was sustained by the personal efforts of 
Mrs. Shaw, substantially supplemented by contributions 
from Northern sympathizers of Negro education. In 1874, 
however, the funds thus provided being deemed insufficient, 
a contract was entered into by the Trustees of the Shaw 
Monument Fund and the Board of School Commissions of 
Charleston whereby the school was merged with the com- 
mon school system of the city. Supported by the tax levies 

22 City of Charleston (S. C.) Year Book, 1880, 125. 

23 There were enrolled in the school, during the year 1880, 488 pupils of 
whom nearly one-third were in the normal department. The school had already 
graduated more than 125 persons, while several thousand had doubtless re- 
ceived instruction there, and many of them were at that time teaching in 
Charleston and other parts of the State. 

A decade later the school had achieved a capacity enrollment. The need 
of the hour might be briefly summarized in the ery for more room, more seats, 
and more teachers. In spite of the hard times and stagnation which had de- 
pressed the city, parents, at tremendous sacrifices, sought for their children 
the advantages of this school. A further idea of its significance to the com- 
munity may be gleaned from Miss Amelia Merriam’s report on the school’s 
activities to the effect that there were in Charleston so few schools for Negro 
children that one thousand of school age were unaccommodated. Of the public 
schools for Negro children in the city, moreover, there were none of higher 
grade than to prepare for the lowest normal class at Avery. Upon this school, 
therefore, was placed the task of instructing a disproportionately large num- 
ber of Charleston’s Negro children. (American Missionary (1890), 330; 
(1891), 182; (1892), 352.) 

24 City of Charleston Year Book (1880), 122, 
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of the State and city and given occasional aid by Mrs. 
Shaw, this institution had a magnificent opportunity to 
render service in the education of the Negro youth. 

The Wallingford Academy was yet another institution 
which sprang up in Charleston, in 1865. This institution, 
named in honor of the husband of one whose generous con- 
tribution freed the site of encumbrance,”> was organized 
by Jonathan C. Gibbs, a minister of the Zion Presbyterian 
Church. Located at first on Calhoun Street, the school was 
removed, in 1868, to its permanent site and there reorgan- 
ized by another minister, James H. Bates. In 1880, the 
teaching force of the institution comprised * a principal and 
six assistants, two of whom were graduates thereof. It 
was by this time divided into departments of which the 
preparatory was the lower and the academic the higher. 
The latter course offered substantially the subjects taught 
at Avery. Thousands of Negroes, it is said, have attended 
Wallingford Academy and many have carried the results 
of its training to the innermost parts of the State where Ne- 
gro children did not have access to schools of its standard. 

The privately founded schools, moreover, won early the 
commendation of those who inspected the school facilities 
afforded the Negroes in Charleston. In 1870, J. W. Alvord, 
while on a tour of inspection, spoke highly of the progress 
then being made in the education of the Charleston Negroes 
as well as of the general elevation of the whole Negro popu- 
lation there. Of the schools then in operation, he regarded 
the Avery Institute and the Shaw Memorial as ranking first. 
The Morris Street School with 800 pupils, in charge of the 
City Board, was ‘‘conducted on the Southern plan; strict 
in discipline, but with less that cultivates the mind and the 
heart.’’ It was, however, an honor to the city.” 

The mentally undeveloped Negroes of Columbia were 
the next to receive attention. Prior to the late fall of 1865, 
no one had made any serious effort to instruct the Negroes 

25 Annual Reports of the Committee on Freedom and of the Freedmen’s 

26 City of Charleston (S. C.) Year Book (1880), 126. 


27 Letters from the South Relating to the Condition of Freedmen Ad- 
dressed to Maj. General O. O. Howard, 6-8. 
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in Columbia. On the 6th of November, T. G. Wright, a 
representative of the New York Society, assisted by three 
women, however, opened a school in the basement of a Ne- 
gro church. 243 pupils enrolled, and it was expected that 
700 or 800 might do likewise, pending the acquisition of 
buildings and a staff of teachers.** Shortly thereafter 
three other schools were opened, one in the building oc- 
cupied by General Ely for his office and two in a govern- 
ment building. Throughout the next two years, however, 
new schools were established from time to time, additional 
teachers from the North assisted by a few Negro instruc- 
tors were employed, and a large attendance was with diffi- 
culty adjusted to the normally inadequate quarters. 

A new day had dawned when, in the fall of 1867, the 
Howard School was completed. This school erected by the 
New York Society and the Freedmen’s Bureau at the cost 
of $10,000 contained ten large classrooms. That it had met 
a significant community need was attested by its attendance 
of six hundred noted at the close of the school year. 
Thorough instruction had been offered in the common 
branches, moreover, if the examinations merited the praises 
bestowed thereon by one of the local press. Of this work 
The Columbia Phoenix has said: ‘‘ We were pleased with the 
neat appearance and becoming bearing of the scholars— 
and the proficiency exhibited in the elementary branches 
was respectable.’’*® This progressive beginning of the 
Howard School was indicative of the character of its later 
work. It met a peculiar need in South Carolina, in that it 
was until recently the only Negro public school*® in the 
State offering instruction of high school grade. Its course 
of study, moreover, was not quite the equivalent of a 
standard three year high school. 

More significant than the founding of the Howard 
School was the establishment of the Benedict Institute, at 


28 National Freedman (1865), 314; Ibid., 1866, 139-140. 

29 J. W. Alvord, Report, Jan. 1, 1868, 27. American Freedman, July- 
August, 1868, 442. 

30 This condition obtained until 1915. 
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Columbia. Through the benefaction of Mrs. Bethsheba 
A. Benedict of Pawtucket, Rhode Island,** the American 
Home Missionary Society founded this school in 1870 for 
the purpose of educating young men of the Baptist faith 
for the Christian ministry, of preparing competent teachers 
for service among their less favored fellow-men, and of 
training its students in the duties of Christian citizenship. 
More than half of those who responded to this generous op- 
portunity were men and women already past middle age. 
Some were preachers who came that they might learn to 
read and write. From the point of view of material 
whereon to work, therefore, the beginnings of this school 
were humble indeed; nor was there much choice in the se- 
lection of a curriculum. 

Early in the history of Benedict a theological depart- 
ment was organized. With the progress of time there came, 
in addition to the grammar school, a high school, a normal 
practice school, a school of industrial practice, one of nurse 
training, and finally, in 1894, a college. In this year the in- 
stitution was incorporated as Benedict College. Starting 
with eighty acres of land, sustained largely through the 
benevolence of Mrs. Benedict and guided by the practical 
wisdom of men like Timothy Dodge, Lewis Colby, and E. J. 
Goodspeed, the institution has enjoyed an enviable career. 

In 1881, a New England minister, Charles E. Becker, suc- 
ceeded Dr. Goodspeed as president. Becker’s coming to 
the office marked a new era in the development of the school. 
During the ten preceding years, Benedict had been of neces- 
sity chiefly a grammar school of no high pretensions. 
Becker added an English course, supplemented shortly by 
a classical course. In 1883 its student body numbered more 
than two hundred. Moreover, it had established an indus- 
trial department, although it has never sought to subordi- 
nate the training of the intellect to that of the hand. 
Strictly adhering to the principles upon which it was 


31 Annual Catalogue of Benedict College, 1922-23; Benedict Bulletin, 
I, Nos. 3 and 4; Prof. T. G. Bronson, Historical Sketch of Benedict College ; 
and A. C. Osborn, Forty Years, A Review of the Work of Benedict College. 
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founded, Benedict has achieved an honorable position 
among the Southern denominational institutions of the Ne- 
gro race. Its graduates and former students are usually 
found among the most respectable of their communities; 
and of the forceful leaders of Christian thought in the 
State, Benedict may claim a proportionate share. 

Columbia was the site of yet another one of those early 
factors in Negro education. In December 1880, Allen Uni- 
versity ** was established here by Bishop W. F. Dickerson 
and other ministers under the auspices of African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. It absorbed, moreover, the Payne 
Institute which had been founded at Lakesbury in 1870. 
Particular significance attaches to the establishment of the 
university in that it marks the first attempt of the Negroes 
to maintain in the State an institution of higher learning. 
The university has been controlled and managed by Ne- 
groes and its faculty has consisted wholly of Negroes. 
Much credit for its progressive development must be given 
to its early presidents, J. C. Waters and J. W. Morris, who 
at one time studied law at the University of South Caro- 
lina.** These two men administered the affairs of this 
school, the former from 1881 to 1885, the latter from 1885 
to 1894. 

Courses were rapidly expanded to extend from the pri- 
mary through college grade. A theological department be- 
came necessarily an integral part of the institution, but 
perhaps its most unique subdivision was the department of 
law from which the first class was graduated in May 1884. 
Much efficient service was rendered by D. A. Straker,** who 
in the capacity of professor of law and dean, became a com- 
manding influence there in the lives of his students. Be- 
tween 1884 and 1890, fourteen young men received degrees 
in law; twelve degrees in letters, while the Normal Collegi- 
ate department graduated fifty-four * the majority of whom 

32 R, R. Wright, Encyclopedia of African Methodism, I, 289. 

83 Simmons, Men of Mark, 163. 


34 Ibid., 746. 
85 Allen University Annual Catalogue, 1894-95, 3. 
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consecrated their lives to the uplift of their fellowmen. 
Among the early graduates who have won distinction in their 
chosen fields, there may be mentioned Bishop W. D. Chap- 
pelle, who was later called to the presidency of the univer- 
sity ** and now serves as president of its board of trustees. 

The effort to educate the Negro extended also to Orange- 
burg immediately after the close of the war. The most 
significant undertaking here resulted in the purchase of the 
buildings and grounds of the Orangeburg Female College 
and the merging therewith of the Training School at Cam- 
den as well as the Baker Theological Institute of Charles- 
ton in order to establish for Negroes forthwith, if practi- 
cable, an institution of college grade. Great credit for the 
success of this undertaking must be given to T. Willard 
Lewis and A. Webster, ministers of the South Carolina 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. No less re- 
sponsible for the success of the enterprise was Mr. Lee 
Claflin and his son, the Governor of Massachusetts, through 
whose generosity Claflin College was established. In 1869, 
its charter was obtained from the State Legislature. 

From the beginning the institution displayed progres- 
sive tendencies. Its doors were opened to all classes of 
persons in the State. Starting with a president, three 
assistants and several teachers for the primary department, 
notable expansion came first in 1872, when federal aid per- 
mitted the establishment of the State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanics Institute as well as the acquisition of an ex- 
perimental farm of one hundred sixteen acres. In 1877 a 
normal school was added. In this year, moreover, the 
Agricultural College, although remaining at Orangeburg, 
became a branch of the State University. Three years 
later the Theological Department had developed splendidly 
while the enrollment of some three hundred students 
quickened an interest in the classical department, which had 
not hitherto been well attended. The sustained interest of 
Governor Claflin, the able guidance of President Edward 
Cooke and the efficient instruction of a capable faculty 
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promoted rapidly the development of the college depart- 
ment of this institution. For a considerable period, more- 
over, this school together with Allen University performed 
most of the instruction of college grade offered Negroes in 
this State.*” 

During this period of transition and stress there took 
root, at other points in the State, schools which throughout 
the period of reconstruction and restoration contributed to 
the intellectual and moral development of the Negro popu- 
lation. One of these, the Browning Industrial Home and 
Mather Academy, a home school for girls, was established 
in 1864, at Camden. The founder, Mrs. Mather, of Boston, 
later transferred the property to the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In the following years, there was founded at Mount 
Pleasant the Laing Normal and Industrial School, by Cor- 
nelia Hancock, of Philadelphia. Ownership of this school 
was vested in the Pennsylvania Abolition Society and aid 
came regularly thereto from the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. From 1869 throughout this period, 
Miss Abbey D. Munro, a Rhode Island Friend, faithfully 
served this institution as principal. She was one of the 
benefactors of the freedmen in South Carolina and as such 
made her school a factor in their development. 

In the year 1868, several schools of rather permanent 
character were established. There was founded at Chester 
the Brainerd Institute, a school of secondary grade. This 
institution was owned, controlled and supported by the 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
Church. Another school was founded this year, moreover, 
by the same board at Mayesville. It was known as the 
Goodwill Parochial School. 

The most important event of the year, in this connection, 
however, was the founding of the Schofield Normal and 


87 Annual Report of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 1875; 1879, 9-10, 19-21. 

Annual Catalogue of Claflin University, 1921-1922. In 1896, the Uni- 
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Industrial School at Aiken, by Miss Martha Schofield, one 
of the most unselfish and successful workers for the en- 
lightenment of the Negro. First coming to the coast of 
South Carolina to escape the rigors of a northern winter, 
Miss Schofield became engrossingly interested in the plight 
of the Negro and his multitudinous problems incident to 
emancipation. In 1868 she came to Aiken and began what 
was to become her life work. Development and expansion 
came to her school with every new year. In 1882, at the re- 
quest of the founder, there was appointed for the school a 
board of trustees from among the Friends of Pennsylvania. 
In 1886, the institution was incorporated under the laws of 
South Carolina. Like the schools of its day, it has been co- 
educational between the sexes; it has combined moral and 
industrial training in its curriculum, and it has developed 
a strong course of normal work which equips the student 
either for higher intellectual effort or to meet the vicissi- 
tudes of life.** 

In the following year there was founded at Winnsboro, 
by the Northern Presbyterian Church, the Fairfield Normal 
Institute. This institution headed by Willard Richardson, 
a minister of the Presbyterian faith, began with a faculty 
of three, a schoolhouse, and several other buildings for the 
accommodation of boarders. In 1880, the attendance was 
respectably large. Of those under instruction one hundred 
pupils were preparing to teach and twenty to enter the min- 
istry. This school like many others of its type has had an 
excellent opportunity to serve its community.” 

In 1872, there was established by the American Mission- 
ary Association of the Congregational Church, at Green- 
wood, the Brewer Normal, Industrial and A'gricultural In- 
stitute. The school maintained a normal development. It 
splendidly met a community need. Crowded conditions, 
however, made themselves felt such that in 1890 this word 
came out from Greenwood: ‘‘For the last month we have 


88 Schofield Normal and Industrial School, Annual Catalogue, 1921. 
89 South Carolina, Resources and Population, Institutions and Industries 
(1883), 628. 
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had over two hundred and thirty students, and have re- 
fused between seventy-five and one hundred applications 
for admission because there was not one inch of room for 
them.’’ *° 

In 1881, there was established at Trenton the Bettis In- 
stitute, by Alexander Bettis, a remarkable Baptist minister, 
who had been formerly a slave. With no small expenditure 
of effort, Bettis persuaded his brethren that the Negroes 
themselves should found and support a school in their com- 
munity. An organization of the local Negro Baptist 
Churches was effected, through the efforts of which, supple- 
mented by the meager aid of the public school fund, the 
school has been maintained. During the first nine years 
of its existence, the Academy was led by two men educated 
for that specific purpose. The first of these, Hampton 
Matthias, died early; the second, Alfred W. Nicholson, 
faithfully carried on the work begun by his predecessor. 
Under the guidance of the latter, the institution has offered 
instruction of elementary character, accepted both day and 
boarding students and adapted its work to the needs of a 
largely rural community, over which it has exercised a pro- 
found influence for good. 

The same forees that inaugurated the movement to 
found permanent institutions of learning for the Negroes 
were largely responsible, as well for the State-wide estab- 
lishment of elementary schools that followed the termina- 
tion of the war. As factors in the intellectual development 
of the Negroes, the latter schools, to which less honor may 
attach than those heretofore considered, are nevertheless 
due meritorious consideration. They formed the ground 
work of the educational structure and rendered valuable 
service in that they made rudimentary instruction available 
in practically every community in the State. Some of 
these places, furthermore, had schools of respectable size.” 
This was especially true of such towns as Darlington, 

40 American Missionary, 1890, 79. 

41 Nicholson, Life and Labors of Rev. Alexander Bettis, 70-80. 
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Sumter, Florence, Georgetown and Lexington, while there 
was located in Camden* the largest school without the 
limits of Charleston. 

These elementary schools are of interest, moreover, for 
the reason that they were sometimes monuments of the 
freedman’s own industry, attestations of his eagerness to 
learn. Even during their first year of freedom they made 
strenuous endeavors to secure permanent sites and build- 
ings ** for their schools, in that they had already erected 
five schoolhouses and were in the process of erecting others, 
‘‘chiefly by means of their own money and labor, and upon 
land secured to them by legal title.’’ In the next year, 
moreover, twenty-three schoolhouses in the different local- 
ities had been built by the Negroes ‘‘aided by the ‘Bureau’ 
and northern societies,’’ while the freedmen had contrib- 
uted for the support of school teachers $12,250 together 
with $5,000 given for schoolhouses.** In Camden and 
Sumter ** the building of schools followed. In Beaufort * 
as early as 1867, the Negroes had ‘‘inaugurated their new 
building for a free high school, bought and supported en- 
tirely by their own exertion.’’ 

In another significant way, moreover, the Negroes con- 
tributed to their own intellectual advancement. There 
came with an early group of teachers to Port Royal, Char- 
lotte S. Forten, of Philadelphia, a refined and well-educated 
woman of color who faithfully labored among the less for- 
tunate of her group. The presence of Miss Forten, to- 
gether with that of other Northern Negroes such as the 
Misses Lynch and Hicks and one Mr. Freeman, no doubt, 
inspired many of their students to follow the noble example 
of self-sacrifice. From another class known before the war 
as ‘‘free persons of color,’’ moreover, there came an efficient 
group of teachers. Although prohibited by ante-bellum 

43 Freedmen’s Record (1869-72), 79. 
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legislation from acquiring learning within this State, this 
handicap was in many instances overcome. A notable case 
is that of F. L. Cardoza whose education completed abroad 
afforded an excellent preparation for his work as educa- 
tor and his subsequent activities in politics. Others of this 
class included Henry L. Shrewsbury who taught at Cheraw. 
Characterized by Reuben F. Tomlinson a true gentleman, 
he was a faithful, efficient teacher, a noble ideal for those 
whom he taught. H.E. Hayne, later the Secretary of State 
of South Carolina, rendered service at Springsville while 
John A. Burre, H. B. Da Costa, T. C. Cox and J. H. Hallo- 
way ** were others of this group who at one time served 
faithfully as teachers. Prominent among the other earlier 
educators, moreover, was E. J. Sawyer who came to Ben- 
nettsville about 1872 as principal of the Negro graded 
school. He had obtained a thorough college education; and 
winning the friendship of many of the dominant class, he 
rose rapidly to prominence in the town. Sawyer later 
owned and edited The Pee Dee Educator.” 

In cooperation with members of the white race from the 
North and liberal-minded Southerners, these Negroes 
strove to promote the intellectual uplift of the freedmen. 
Their task was not always an easy one, for the sentiment 
of the formerly dominant class in the State had early stood 
almost squarely against the education of the Negroes.” 
Indeed among the less enlightened whites such a prejudice 
continued long to persist. There was soon noticeable 
among the upper classes, however, a tendency toward lais- 
sez-faire, if not to advance the movement for the rudimen- 
tary instruction of the blacks to the end that the task of the 
educators of the freedmen was made to that extent less 
difficult. 

Education at public expense, however, was not imme- 
diately realized. Although Charleston had for some time 
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maintained a system of public schools for white pupils, the 
State of South Carolina awaited the reconstruction regime 
to acknowledge its obligation to educate all classes of its 
citizens. A leading feature of the State constitution 
framed and adopted in 1868 was an article which provided 
for universal free education. This provision was far-reach- 
ing also in that the co-education of the races in all the pub- 
lic schools, colleges and universities in the State, supported 
in whole or in part by public funds, was thereby permitted. 
The compulsory attendance at either a public or private 
school was to be required of all children, physically and 
mentally competent, for a period of at least twenty-four 
months. One or more schools should be kept open for a 
period of six months in each of the school districts into 
which the State would be divided. The system was to be 
supported by an annual legislative levy on the taxable 
property of the State as well as by a poll tax of one dollar 
placed on every adult male in the State. Other important 
features of the provisions related to the composition of the 
State Board of Education, the conditions under which such 
functionaries as the State Superintendent of Education and 
county school commissioners should attain office, the main- 
tenance of the State University, the establishment of a 
State Normal School and an Agricultural College, and the 
separation of the church from any control of the school sys- 
tem or its funds.” 

In 1868, at the first election held under this constitution, 
Justus K. Jillson®? was elected State Superintendent of 
Education and several county school commissioners were 
chosen. A few months later the General Assembly passed 
a measure to provide for the temporary organization of the 
educational department of the State. The improvised sys- 
tem thereby authorized continued in force until there be- 
came effective on 16th of February, 1870, an act to estab- 


51 Constitution of the State of South Carolina, 1868, Article X. 
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53 Laws of South Carolina (1869-1870), 339-348. 
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lish and maintain a system of free common schools. To 
support and strengthen this act an amendment thereto was 
passed on the sixth of March, 1871.°* The public school 
laws were now an elaborate system conferring unusual 
benefits on the people if properly and rigidly executed. It 
provided for both the organization and administration of 
the educational forces, and the duties and powers of each 
functionary thereof were given in detail. 

What were the prospects of a happy enforcement of this 
law? From the outset trouble seemed to forbode. The 
first report of Superintendent Jillson® rendered prior to 
the permanent organization of the school system was a reci- 
tation of depressing facts. Several of the county commis- 
sioners had failed to qualify and others had not reported. 
The work contemplated in the act of temporary organiza- 
tion had been greatly impeded consequent, no doubt, upon 
the failure of the Legislature to pass a school law. The 
commissioners of eighteen counties had declared the co-edu- 
cation of the races to be a practical impossibility while the 
black parents as well as the white preferred separate 
schools for their children. Poverty and ignorance also 
stalked abroad in the land, but everywhere even the poorest 
desired the education of their children and they often made 
unbelievable sacrifices to attain it. 

The situation had not now changed very much by the 
time of the additional legislation. There were in the law it- 
self, moreover, several fatal defects. The superintendent 
was vested with no jurisdiction, supervisory or discretion- 
ary power. The county school commissioners like the su- 
perintendents were elected by popular vote, and the State 
school funds were in no respect subject to the control of the 
superintendent except in their distribution according to 
law to the school commissioners of the respective counties. 
A second factor of no mean importance was that in her im- 


54 Ibid, (1870-1871), 574-584. 
85Common Schools of South Carolina, 1863-1900; and Annual Report 
Dept. Interior, Commissioner of Education, I, 1024-1025. 
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poverished condition the State gave evidences of no such 
ability as to maintain such a system; and her Legislature, 
no doubt, took this into account when it first appropriated 
only $50,000. Besides, since no penalty attached to the 
non-payment of the poll tax, the latter remained generally 
unpaid. A third, and perhaps most significant considera- 
tion, was found in that little or no genuine interest in 
the success of public free education could be engendered. 
The former ruling class had refused political cooperation 
with the Negroes, who, from the point of view of voting 
power, were now dominant. The former were, moreover, 
never committed to a system of State-wide free education 
and they were not now likely to favor any constructive 
movement that might redound to the credit of the recon- 
struction government. Besides they were bitterly opposed 
to the co-edueation of the races, some even to the education 
of the Negro. From this source, therefore, there could be 
expected no real assistance. 

The class of whites that cooperated with the Negroes 
politically, furthermore, did not have the success of the 
system at heart. At bottom, often selfish and rapacious, 
having merely the desire to exploit the freedmen, officials 
of this class often misappropriated school funds. The 
freedmen, themselves, were not wholly blameless. Through 
inexperience and ignorance the dupes of designing rascals, 
the Negro legislators were led to sanction schemes of the 
despoilers and to that extent contributed to the failure to 
promote an efficient system of universal free education in 
South Carolina. To these people, however, must attach 
the honor of an achievement that the flower of the dominant 
race had for two hundred years failed to realize. 

With the passing of the reconstruction government, Jill- 
son was succeeded by Hugh S. Thompson. Thompson 
found a considerable foundation upon which to build. The 
school attendance had been increased from 25,000 to 123,000, 
several thousand schools had been called into existence and 
3,000 teachers, despite the inefficiency of many, were at the 
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service of the State. A new school law passed in 1878** 
reorganized the school system. Its provisions that mainly 
affected the Negroes were two in number. First, the dis- 
trict trustees should take the management and control of all 
local educational interests of the district, subject to the 
supervision of the county board of examiners. In the 
second place, the poll tax should be disbursed in the district 
where it was collected. 

The local management and control of the educational in- 
terests of each district as provided by the new law convinced 
the Negroes that their educational needs would receive a 
minimum of consideration. Likewise the new methods of 
disbursing the proceeds of the poll tax dealt severely with 
the blacks in that the latter frequently failed to pay this 
tax. They found themselves, therefore, in the unhappy 
position of being penalized because of their ignorance and 
poverty. 

The record shows that the system of public education in 
the State when later removed from Negro influence secured 
to the whites a much larger share of the benefits of the 
schools maintained at public expense. Although improve- 
ments such as the greater efficiency of teachers, longer 
school terms and an increasing number of schools were 
gradually provided for both races, the Negroes outside of 
the larger urban centers possessed most meagre common 
school facilities. In Charleston, the facilities, though in- 
adequate, were fair; in a few other urban centers they were 
less efficient. But in the great majority of towns and vil- 
lages the public schools were little better in quality and 
length of term than in the rural districts,’ where the school 
term rarely exceeded two and one-third months. Further- 
more, as late as 1882, the free graded school, forming the 
department of secondary instruction, had made but little 
progress in South Carolina. The Howard High School of 


56 An Act to alter and amend the school law of South Carolina (1878), 
3-18. 

57 Common School Education in South Carolina, 1863-1900, Annual Re- 
ports Dept. Interior, Commissioner of Education (1904), I, 1038. South Caro- 
lina (1883), 544. 
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Columbia was until recently the only such institution in the 
State offering secondary instruction to Negroes. This as 
statistics will show proves that practically all Negro high 
school students and all Negro college students in South 
Carolina have been and are today educated in private insti- 
tutions. 

With respect to higher education the record of the State 
has been equally consistent. In 1872 there was established 
in connection with Claflin College, at Orangeburg, a 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanics Institute, made 
possible largely through federal aid. Five years later this 
institution became a branch of the State University. This 
school, however, confined itself largely to secondary work 
Not until 1896, when the federal support formerly accorded 
to Claflin was discontinued, was even a State secondary 
school for Negroes established in South Carolina. 

During the reconstruction regime, however, when the 
fundamental law of the State forbade discrimination be- 
cause of race in State schools, the Negroes availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to attend the University of South 
Carolina. On October 7, 1873, Henry E. Hayne, then the 
Secretary of State of South Carolina, matriculated in the 
School of Medicine. Shortly thereafter, there entered C. M. 
Wilder, postmaster at Columbia, Joseph D. Boston, a repre- 
sentative from Newberry, and Lawrence Cain and Paris 
Simkins, legislators from Edgefield.°* These men prose- 
cuted the study of law. The next year, F. L. Cardoza, at 
the time State Treasurer,” and J. W. Morris,” later an edu- 
eator of note in South Carolina, entered the law school. G. 
W. Murray,” who subsequently represented the State in 
Congress, entered the college, and J. J. Durham,” who later 
became prominent in the development of the church in 
South Carolina, was a member of the preparatory class of 

58 Ibid., 234. 
59 Ibid., 235. 
60 Simmons, Men of Mark, 163. 


61 Biographical Congressional Directory, 711-712. 
62 Simmons, Men of Mark, 878-879. 
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the university. Moreover, Richard T. Greener,” the first 
Negro graduate of Harvard College, won from the State 
university a degree in law and served there as a professor 
of Latin and Greek. He rendered also other valuable serv- 
ices in that he catalogued the 30,000 volumes of the univer- 
sity library, and wrote an instructive treatise on the rare 
books which it contained. In 1877, however, with the acces- 
sion to power of an administration unfriendly to the co- 
education of the races, a reorganization of the university 
resulted in the exclusion therefrom of Negroes as either 
students or instructors. 

Despite the interactions of conflicting factors upon the 
education of the blacks during this whole transitional 
period, however, remarkable progress was shown in the 
upward march of these people from illiteracy to learning 
and intelligence. With the exception of some of that class 
of the population known before the war as free colored, to- 
gether with some blacks on the Sea Islands, there were not 
many Negroes in the State in 1865 who might be fairly 
termed literate. The progressive changes that twenty-five 
years produced may be indicated by the statistics of school 
attendance as given for selected years. There were in 
1870 approximately 18,000 Negroes in attendance at the 
various schools in the State; in 1875, this number had in- 
creased to 63,415. Five years later, there were in attend- 
ance 72, 853, which number had in 1882 increased to 80,575. 
By the year 1890, however, the figure of 122,556 had been 
reached. This impressive development was no doubt a 
response in part to the inadequate expansion of the public 
school system whose records for the year indicate an at- 
tendance of 113,410 and, in part, to the facilities and com- 
mendable efforts of the private institutions that labored for 
the education of the Negro race. This was in some respects 
also a natural outgrowth of the numerical increase in this 
class of the population. 

63 Ibid., 328. 

64 South Carolina (1883), 544. Abstract of the Eleventh Census of the 


U. S. (1890), 227. 
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Despite the educational advance of the Negroes in this 
State from 1865 to 1890, illiteracy in this group was still a 
serious problem. According to the eleventh census, there 
were in a total of 470,232 colored persons of ten years and 
above 301,262 illiterates, while of the 332,174 whites of cor- 
responding ages there were 59,443 illiterates. The distri- 
bution of illiterates into the arbitrarily selected age groups 
of whites and blacks was as follows: 


Age Group White Colored 
EE ba tutbagakudlaedens 13,157 51,548 
IL 2s Siete print ated asses 8,135 42,441 
BE ravawidvswavanie ks 6,461 36,694 
EE eT oe ee 10,517 51,763 
ONO. ox Oud mbwiace aera 21,173 118,723 


66U. 8S. Census Reports, 1890, Vol. II on Population, 206, 207; 218, 
219. The statistics of colored persons include an inconsiderable number of 
persons not of Negro descent. 











Cuapter VII 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 


The religious system of the freedmen after the Civil 
War had to be reconstructed along independent lines, as 
was the desire of both the whites and blacks. The Negroes 
of the South had no such establishment under their own 
control. The reason was that prior to the emancipation, 
especially during the darkest days of slavery, the religion 
of the Negro had been brought under strict supervision of 
the whites to prevent the efforts of the Negro ministers 
who might inflame the minds of the slaves against their 
masters. There were independent Negro organizations 
prior to the Civil War, but these were never allowed to 
develop in the South. The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, founded by Richard Allen in 1816, did extend its 
work to Charleston through the untiring efforts of Morris 
Brown. As his parishioners, however, were considered re- 
sponsible for some of the troubles connected with the pro- 
posed Denmark Vesey rising of 1822, they were compelled 
to suspend operation in South Carolina. Further re- 
strictions incident to the schisms of the forties when the 
national churches were divided into Northern and Southern 
jurisdictions made the Negroes almost altogether dependent 
upon such religious instruction as the whites might con- 
descend to give them as communicants tolerated in the Ne- 
gro pew or the ‘‘court of the Gentiles outside of the temple 
of Jehovah.’’ Bishop William Capers and his coworkers 
did succeed in giving religious instruction to a consider- 
able number of the slaves by the memoritor method but 
the masses were left in a state little different from heathen- 
ism.* 

In this undeveloped state the religion of the Negroes 
did not impress observers favorably. It seemed to them 
a paroxysm of the affections rather than an intelligent 

1C. G. Woodson, History of the Negro Church, 83-85, 123-130, 158-159. 
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conviction with a bearing on their daily lives. Their af- 
fections were unquestionably lively, but of doubtful depth. 
Yet, as a traveler observed, ‘‘If good passions are shallow, 
so, too, are bad ones.’’** Their faith was a simple and 
childlike one, a strong belief in the presence and power of 
God expressed with unusual fervor and enthusiasm. Many 
of them had strange inward experiences and claimed to 
enjoy special revelations from God. Conversion from the 
Negroes’ point of view was a thunder-peal followed by a 
deluge of the spirit and a bursting forth of the sun clear- 
ing the sky and filling the world with gladness. Most of 
their religious exercises partook of this exciting character. 
However, in the best churches attended by intelligent Ne- 
groes these scenes seldom occurred except in modified 
form.? At the termination of the Civil War, therefore, 
there was a widespread conviction that the freedmen of 
South Carolina and the South were suffering from a pe- 
culiar need of religious ministrations. In accordance with 
this view, then, the Christian denominations of the 
country dispatched missionaries to this field. 

The Congregationalists were among the first denomina- 
tions to send missionaries to South Carolina.* They 
worked through the American Missionary Association. In 
1865, there were in the State six ministers connected with 
this national body. These included E. J. Adams* who with 
the assistance of F. L. Cardoza organized a church for Ne- 
gro communicants of Charleston. There came each succes- 
sive year, moreover, additional missionaries in the employ 
of the Association, the greater number of whom engaged in 
educational as well as religious work. Such progress was 
made by 1868* that the Plymouth Church of Charleston had 
then nearly two hundred members and a Sunday-School of 


1a Whitelaw Reid, After the War; A Southern Tour, 130, 

2 David Macrae, Vol. II, Americans at Home, Pen and Ink Sketches of 
American Men, Manners and Institutions; chapter on Black Christianity. 

2a American Missionary Association Reports (1864), 16, and (1886), 27. 

8 Ibid. (1865), 23, 24. 

4 Ibid, (1868), 42. 
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two hundred seventy-five pupils. In 1875,° also, there was 
organized at Orangeburg a Congregational Church, which 
as a result of the competition of the more popular Metho- 
dists disappeared by 1890. There was organized late in the 
same year, however, a church at Greenwood, while the Old 
Circular Church at Charleston® assumed a new life. The 
total membership of all the Congregational Churches in 
South Carolina in 1890 was only 376.’ 

The outstanding contemporaries of the Congregation- 
alists were the Presbyterians. In 1864, the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church recommended the adop- 
tion of a plan to carry the gospel ‘‘to the large number 
of freedmen who have been emancipated during the pres- 
ent Civil War.’’* There was appointed, in 1867, subse- 
quent to an announcement of the successful character of 
the work done by the Charleston® Mission, a special com- 
mittee to supervise the mission work among freedmen.” 
At the General Assembly of 1869, the Freedmen’s Depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Committee on Home Missions *™ 
reported the establishment of missions at Winnsboro, 
Chester, Yorkville, Laurens, and Bluffton. The mission- 
aries, it continued, were eagerly welcomed by the freed- 
men and received no opposition from the whites. It was 
proposed also to occupy the whole or upper part of South 
Carolina, everywhere combining the church and the school 
and associating teachers and preachers. 

Subsequent reports of the Committee indicate that 
this policy of the cooperation of the forces was rigidly ad- 
hered to. By making the school a centre around which the 
church work converged, it was sought to maintain among 
the people a deep interest in both institutions, to give a 


5 Congregational Year Book (1879), 161. 

6 American Missionary Association Reports (1891), 14. 

7 Congregational Year Book (1890), 320. 

8 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (1864), 
467. 

9 Ibid. (1867), 526. 

10 Tbid. (1867), 470. 

11 Jbid, (1868-1869), 319. 
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- practical training to ministerial prospects under the guid- 
ance of their instructors and to give the churches more 
careful attention than could be reasonably expected, were 
the religious and educational activities separated.’ Thus 
by 1870** there had been organized by Samuel Loomis, the 
minister in charge of Brainerd Institute at Chester, six 
churches with a membership of two hundred fifty-seven. 
Eight years later ** the churches numbered eight and the 
membership six hundred. Around Fairfield Institute, fur- 
thermore, five churches had been organized. Such, indeed, 
was the case with all of the schools supported in this State 
by the Presbyterians. 

This admirable policy lent itself also to a rapid though 
effective preparation of the Negro minister as a medium 
to reach the freedmen. The records show that in 1882*° 
there was one ordained Negro minister for every three 
churches organized by this denomination among the freed- 
men. Of the missionaries and teachers employed then, 
furthermore, a vast majority were Negroes. This fact 
doubtless accounts in part for the generous manner in 
which the Negroes contributed to the maintenance of their 
missions, in which respect they are said to have kept pace 
with their professed piety.*° The freedmen, the Pres- 
byterians reported, gave unsparingly of their means and 
labor in the building and maintenance of schools and 
churches, and thus demonstrated completely their desire 
to facilitate their own elevation from the viewpoint of 
education, religion and morality. 

While the Presbyterians were performing a noble serv- 
ice among the Negroes in South Carolina, the Episcopalians 
also made some impression upon them. They had some 
| following among the Negroes resulting from religious in- 
struction prior to the war. In 1868, there were baptized 
in this faith 38 Negro adults and 148 infants. Seventy- 

12 Ibid. (1879), 718. 

13 [bid., I (1870), 187-188. 

14 Ibid. (1879), 201-2. 

15 Ibid. (1882), 215. 

16 Ibid. (1877), 676-8. 
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seven Negroes were confirmed in this year and 80 of their 
families had formed some contact with the Episcopal 
Church.” There was maintained at the same time, more- 
over, a State Board of Missions for Colored People and 
Freedmen. There had been founded during the previous 
year, in Charleston, the Holy Communion Church Insti- 
tute and the House of Rest for Convalescents, and, in 
1883,** the St. Mark’s Association was established. These 
Episcopal institutions were headed by A. Toomer Porter 
of Charleston, who, it appears, exerted influence in the 
establishment of missions for the Negroes, for whom some 
of the eighteen existing in 1869 were doubtless provided.” 

Besides the denominations already referred to, the Uni- 
tarians also made some efforts to proselyte the Negroes in 
South Carolina. Having established a mission for whites 
in Charleston as early as 1865, they professed an anxiety to 
reach the freedmen to the extent that they actually sought 
out a Negro to educate for the ministry.”” The Negroes, 
however, while not prejudiced against this faith, neverthe- 
less failed to embrace it.* This, together with a circum- 
stance that caused the discontinuance of the mission * in 
Charleston, as well as the general reluctance at the South 
to accept Unitarian principles, convinced this denomina- 
tion of the propriety* of a plan whereby it might co- 
operate with the African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the behalf of the Negro population of the South. This 
cooperation took the form of assistance in an educational 
way whereby the Unitarians provided certain instruction 
at Wilberforce University in Ohio and established so- 
called Freedmen’s Libraries ** of 45 volumes each at stra- 
tegic points especially accessible to Negro ministers. 

17 Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac (1869), 72. 

18 Jbid. (1884), 103. 

19 Ibid. (1890), 144. 

20 The American Unitarian Association Journal (1866), 29. 

21 [bid. (1867), 251. 

22 Ibid. (1866), 321. 

23 Ibid. (1868), 281, 282. 

24 Ibid, (1869), 252. 
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Although the efforts of the denominations already con- 
sidered were not comprehensive in scope, their concentra- 
tion of forces made them important as influences in the 
religious culture, moral elevation and mental development 
of the Negroes. This is especially true of the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians. That they were barely suc- 
cessful in proselyting the freedmen, moreover, must be 
attributed to the more popular appeals made to these 
people by the Methodists and Baptists whose missionaries 
were now much more actively engaged among the Negroes. 

The Methodists early addressed themselves to the task 
of evangelizing the Negroes. In 1864, the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church*® passed two 
resolutions which committed that denomination to the 
Christianization of the freedmen as well as to the allevia- 
tion of their distressed condition. It was declared to be 
the duty of the church to encourage colored pastorates 
for colored people, and the bishops were authorized to 
organize colored mission conferences. It was recognized 
also as the duty of the church to assist in relieving the 
wants of the freedmen. The associations organized for 
their welfare, moreover, were endowed and recommended, 
and Congress was urged to establish a Bureau of Freed- 
men’s Affairs. 

Pursuant to the first of these resolutions there was 
organized by Bishop Baker, in Charleston, on the 2nd of 
April, 1866, the South Carolina Mission Conference which 
immediately began to do effective work.” Besides the or- 
ganization of the South Carolina Conference, there was 
formed also, in 1866, the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, an agency whose object was 
to promote the mental and religious improvement of the 
freedmen. The records show, furthermore, that the benefi- 
cent influence of this society was felt in South Carolina as 
elsewhere.” At the same time, however, there was founded 

25 Methodist Almanac (1865), 49. 


26 Minutes of Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church (1866), 61. 
27 Methodist Almanac (1869), 28. 
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with more specific reference to South Carolina the Baker 
Theological Institute at Charleston. Under the presidency 
of T. Willard Lewis this school while performing valuable 
service in the education of young men for the Christian 
ministry became in a real sense the early center around 
which the church work in this State converged. This influ- 
ence it maintained until 1869, when Claflin University at 
Orangeburg was established by merging this institution 
with the training school at Camden. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the progressive 
character exhibited by the South Carolina Mission Confer- 
ence in its first year of existence was indicative of the 
healthy growth by which its subsequent career was char- 
acterized. In each successive year there were added other 
circuits and stations to the end that practically every 
community in the State soon boasted of a Methodist Epis- 
copal connection. As the work became statewide in ex- 
tent, furthermore, there came an increase in church mem- 
bership, a greater number of local preachers, a higher 
valuation of church property and a wide extension of 
Sunday-School work. This expansion together with a 
somewhat similar growth of the work in Florida neces- 
sitated early the removal of that State from the jurisdic- 
tion of the South Carolina body. The progressive de- 
velopment of the work in this conference, which must at- 
test the influence of the church among the freedmen, may 
be indicated, in part, by an exhibition of the statistics of 
its growth as given in these five different years arbitrarily 
selected : 7 








L Total 7 No. 8. S. Teachers, Value of 
Year oon Church 7. Pupils and Church 
Preachers .- | Churches 

Membership Officers Property 
1869 .. 153 20,801 82 131 477 7,400 $82,025 
1874 .. 237 30,676 183 207 626 9,310 121,714 
1879 .. 341 31,301 256 278 1,201 14,831 191,225 
1885 .. 381 38,645 247 301 1,570 | 19,257 249,691 
1890 .. 469 43,032 340 368 2,156 | 24,148 353,104 




















28 Minutes of Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church (1870), 8; (1874), 
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The African Methodist Episcopal Church renewed ac- 
tivity in South Carolina prior to the termination of the 
War. It sent out among other missionaries James Lynch, 
who organized the African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Charleston, and James D. S. Hall. These were followed 
shortly by Bishop Daniel A. Payne, who, pursuant to an 
act of the General Conference of 1864 calling for the 
establishment of the church in the South, organized, in 
Charleston, on the 15th of May, 1865, the South Carolina 
Conference.” 

The organization of this conference provided the neces- 
sary impetus for the rapid extension of work throughout 
the State. Missionaries went from the seaboard to the 
mountains, preaching and organizing churches. The re- 
sultant expansion of this earnest work soon necessitated 
a division of the State into two conferences. This was 
accomplished in 1878, when the upper part of the State 
took the name of the Columbia Conference, while the 
eastern section retained the designation, the South Caro- 
lina Conference. The latter comprised then seventy-two 
appointments, the former eight-nine.* There followed in 
the wake of this division, moreover, further expansion such 
that, in 1882,°1 the Columbia Conference alone comprised 
23,915 members, 4,858 probationers, 246 local preachers, 
198 exhorters, 204 churches and church property valued at 
$107,205. Two years later, furthermore, the two confer- 
ences together had a Sunday-School membership of 31,541 
pupils taught by 1,917 teachers in 543 Sunday Schools.” 

There arose out of the first conference of this denomi- 
nation in South Carolina several great leaders of the 
African Methodist Church. The opening session of this 
conference held in the Zion Presbyterian Church comprised 
sixteen ministers, including T. G. Steward, who was assigned 

29 Wesley J. Gaines, D.D., African Methodism in the South, 6, 7; D. A. 
Payne, Recollection of Seventy Years, 163; John T. Jenifer, History of the 
A. M. E. Church, 52. 

80R, R. Wright, Encyclopaedia of African Methodism, I, 356. 

31 [bid., 359. 

32 Arnett, Budget of the A. M. FE, Church (1884), 133. 
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to Beaufort, James H. A. Johnson who went to Hilton Head, 
and Richard H. Cain. Steward became a college pro- 
fessor, an influential minister, an historian, and a chaplain 
in the United States Army with the rank of Captain. Cain, 
the last mentioned, became a conspicuous figure in the 
political councils of the State and later represented it in 
Congress. Cain was assigned to Charleston and while 
there organized the Emanuel Church* the membership 
of which in 1882 was 4,000. He found the opportunity, 
moreover, to edit the Missionary Record, a newspaper to 
which the Charleston press often referred in commenda- 
tory terms. Here, Cain’s vigorous personality, his great 
energy, his organizing ability and his intellectual endow- 
ments constituted him a commanding influence in proselyt- 
ing thousands for his denomination. These same char- 
acteristics were doubtless basically responsible for his elec- 
tion to the bishopric in 1880, after he had left the State of 
South Carolina.” 

Besides Richard H. Cain, there were other noteworthy 
leaders of this church in South Carolina. Some of these, 
such as William E. Johnson® and William M. Thomas,*® 
combined the duties of State legislators and Christian 
ministers, while others devoted their energies strictly to 
religious and educational work. Conspicuous in this latter 
class was Bishop W. F. Dickerson, a Northerner by birth 
and training, who, elected to the bishopric, in 1880, 
was assigned to South Carolina. His most noteworthy 
achievement was the founding of Allen University which 
he served as president of the board of trustees. Un- 
like Bishop Dickerson, Moses B. Salter,** another factor 
in this church, was a South Carolinian by birth. He was 
at first connected with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, but joined the African Church upon its establish- 


33 Wayman, Cyclopaedia of African Methodism (1816-1882), 35. 
84 For his early activities see Daily Courier, May 16, 17, 18, 1865. 
35 Wayman, Cyclopaedia of African Methodism, 89. 

36 Ibid., 161. 
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ment in the State. His services in Aiken, at the Emanuel 
Church, at Morris Brown Chapel in Charleston, at Beau- 
fort, and as the presiding elder over both the Aiken and 
Georgetown districts, brought him forward as one of the 
really strong men of his denomination. He was later re- 
warded by a well-merited election to the bishopric. These 
leaders, Bishop Chappelle, and others who remain un- 
named, were largely responsible for the popularization of 
African Methodism in South Carolina. 

On the 24th of March, 1867, there was organized at Lan- 
easter, by Bishop J. J. Clinton, with the assistance of 
several ministers from a neighboring State, the South 
Carolina Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. This Conference appears to have experi- 
enced a moderate growth. Twenty years after its forma- 
tion, it had organized about one hundred churches, estab- 
lished the Lancaster High School and developed some 
ministers who have occupied pulpits in South Carolina and 
elsewhere in an acceptable manner.” 

One among those who wrought well in this State was 
N. A. Crockett,” a native, who, although having a limited 
education, touched the lives of many freedmen in Kershaw, 
Lancaster, York and Fairfield counties. In addition to 
Crockett, T. H. Lomax, Calvin Pettey and I. C. Clinton, the 
latter a South Carolinian, rendered commendable service 
in the State. The character of their work here, especially 
in the case of Clinton, was, no doubt, in part responsible for 
their subsequent election to the bishopric.“ 

When the war terminated there were 78,000* colored 
communicants of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The disruption of the former social relations between the 
Negroes and their late masters was deemed a sufficient 
cause to organize the colored membership as a separate 
ecclesiastical body. In accordance with the terms of a 
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plan** agreed upon, therefore, there was organized at 
Memphis, in 1870, the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 
At the general conference held in December, 1870,** the 
recently organized South Carolina Conference was repre- 
sented by R. Valentine and Richard Moses. The super- 
vision of the State Conference was entrusted to Bishop 
Vanderhorst.* The development of the church in this 
State was not rapid, nor did it receive a noteworthy 
impetus prior to 1886, when a large congregation in 
Columbia, because of irreconcilable differences between 
itself and the African Methodist Episcopal Church, sev- 
ered connection therewith and carried to the Colored 
Methodists an unusually large membership. This con- 
gregation, known later as the Sydney Park Church, led by 
Samuel B. Wallace, one of the ablest ministers of his day, 
has stood at the head of the Colored Methodists in South 
Carolina and has given to that denomination a prestige 
and influence not hitherto enjoyed in the State of South 
Carolina.“ 

No serious effort came immediately after the war to 
effect a separate organization of the white and Negro 
communicants of the Baptist Church in South Carolina. 
Being a local democracy, each congregation could work 
out its own salvation. The instruction of Negro workers 
needed for organization, however, could not be thus taken 
eare of. Yet until the State convention of 1868, the ques- 
tion of the instruction of Negro ministers was held in abey- 
ance. The committee to which this question was referred 
rendered at this time an important report. Concerning 
the importance of training a body of colored ministers,* 
the committee felt there could be no question. They were 
not only more acceptable to the people themselves, but they 
were able to preach at less expense, occupying the position 
of the native assistants in the foreign missionary field. 
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Should these ministers be uninformed, ignorant of the 
doctrinal and moral system of the Gospel, and incapable 
of giving direction to the discipline of the churches, or 
should they be inspired by the fanatical spirit which ig- 
norance engenders, or alienated from their white brethren 
‘‘by the arts of designing and malignant men, it was easy 
to anticipate the effect upon the prosperity and even the 
peace of the country. The spiritual welfare of the Negroes 
also would be sacrificed.’’ 

The claim of these people upon the consideration of 
Southern Baptists, they believed, was very strong. They 
were inclined to the Baptist denomination. They were 
coming into Baptist churches in large numbers. As far 
as opportunity was afforded it was deemed necessary to 
make special provision for the supply of their greatest 
needs. Yet the Committee regarded the circumstances 
unfavorable to the institution of any permanent plan for 
the theological instruction of the Negroes aspiring to the 
ministry. In the meantime it recommended to the pastors 
of the State to impart such instruction to these persons as 
might lie in their power. Lessons on Sunday, or on week- 
day nights, embracing the fundamental principles of the- 
ology, scriptural studies, and information in regard to the 
preparation and preaching of sermons, even if somewhat 
superficial, would be of great practical benefit. 

In 1872, the South Carolina Baptist Convention reaf- 
firmed its interest in the Negro Baptists in that it declared 
its ‘‘continued readiness to give their colored brethren, 
whether ministers or laymen, all the religious instruction 
which is within the power of the members of the conven- 
tion.’’** It appears, however, that no significant progress 
had yet been made in the organization of churches among 
the freedmen, for the records show that there were in the 
State, as late as 1874,*° only 3,701 members of 42 Negro 
churches which were administered by 23 ordained min- 
isters. Within the next several years, however, the Bap- 
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tist faith sustained among the freedmen in South Carolina 
a tremendous expansion, doubtless due, in part, to the 
separate organization of the Negro Baptists into what was 
known as the State Convention for Educational Missionary 
and Sunday-School Work. 

In 1877, there was held the first convention of this new 
body,*® an important object of which was declared to be to 
promote the cause of Christ,** especially in South Carolina, 
by establishing a Theological and Literary Institute for 
the training of young men for the ministry, and also for 
the education of their sons and daughters. This body 
would endeavor to afford aid to such ministerial students 
as could not otherwise pursue a course of study prepara- 
tory to entering the ministry, would appoint missionaries 
to labor in the destitute places of the State, would assist 
the feeble churches and Sunday Schools and plant new 
ones where there is necessity for them, and would conduct 
such exercises at the annual meetings as would promote 
the efficiency of the pastors and Sunday-School workers. 

Pursuant to the object of the convention missionaries, 
supported partly by the convention, and in part by the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society, were assigned 
to labor in different sections of the State. That they 
labored effectively is attested by the records of I. P. Brock- 
enton,”? D. M. Pierce, J. C. Butler, G. W. Raiford,’* and 
M. W. Gilbert, functionaries whose activities covered the 
State. Their multitudinous duties comprised the attend- 
ance upon church associations, establishing conventional 
societies, assisting and encouraging the leaders who more 
intimately reached the masses, organizing churches and 
Sunday Schools, holding Sunday-School institutes, preach- 


50T. P. Brockenton of Darlington, one of the early Baptist Missionaries 
in the State, was elected president ;whilst at the same time E. M. Brawley, 
a Charleston minister educated at Bucknell University, was chosen secretary. 
The constitution here framed states the admirable purposes of the organiza- 
tion. 
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ing sermons, conducting prayer meetings, and visiting fam- 
ilies. It is noteworthy that Brockenton whose work con- 
verged mainly around Darlington built in that city three 
magnificent churches, the first of which increased in mem- 
bership from thirteen in 1866 to thirteen hundred in 1889. 
The third church was erected at a cost of $18,000. Regarded 
by all who knew him as a Christian gentleman, Brocken- 
ton was honored by the Negro Baptists throughout the 
State. 

In addition to the promotion of missionary work, the 
Negro convention was instrumental in securing to Bene- 
dict Institute the generous financial support of their com- 
municants in the State.” Besides this direct aid given to 
the institution, the convention assisted in training young 
men known as beneficiaries,°° whose expenses defrayed 
wholly or in part, gave the latter the opportunity to pre- 
pare for the Christian ministry. The convention afforded 
the opportunity also for such able men as E. M. Brawley 
and J. J. Durham*® to exhibit more fully their talents in 
the interest of the freedmen. To the former must be at- 
tributed the chief credit for the extension of Sunday- 
School work which began to develop about 1875. 

The latter as a minister and Secretary of the conven- 
tion believed poor sanitation and lack of medical atten- 
tion formed together with ignorance and poverty the index 
to the freedmen’s degraded status. He, therefore, acquired 
a scientific training in medicine and, thereafter, served his 
people both as a conservator of health and a messenger 
of Christ. In view of these significant activities and in 
the absence of evidence tending to show otherwise, the 
enormous extension of the Baptist faith among the Ne- 
groes in South Carolina must be in the main accounted an 


55 A most notable achievement, in this connection, furthermore, was the 
raising of $1,000 by the freedmen wherewith to furnish Colby Hall, the 
newly erected dormitory for girls. American Baptist Year Book (1888), 62; 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society Reports (1881), 49. 
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achievement of the Negro Baptist State Convention. 
Some indication of this expansion, moreover, may be 
gleaned from the statistics herewith exhibited: °° 

















Ordained Church Teachers Value 
Year | Churches Dialers Member- | No. 8.8 and Pupils of 
sbi ship Officers Property 
1868 .. 15 8 1,303 —_ — —_ -—— 
1874 .. 42 23 3,701 — — a= oon 
1875 .. 262 131 44,867 _— — — ~ 
1884 .. 563 349 98,532 254 1,283 17,011] $ 18,600 
1886 .. 558 359 100,286 205 1,097 12,823} 136,010 
1888 .. 670 424 120,604 319 1,501 21,070} 241,370 




















Only persons who were in the midst of the Negroes just 
after emancipation and beheld their wretched condition as 
they came out of their long bondage, their ignorance, and 
moral and physical degradation, could appreciate what had 
been done for them during a generation. ‘‘Could they 
enter one of these churches, in the pine forests of the Caro- 
linas; where the most ignorant and degraded of them were 
once to be found, and sit down with them in the house of 
God, and mark their earnest and decorous manner of wor- 
ship, and listen to the word of God preached to entire edifi- 
cation by an educated minister who was once a slave,’’ said 
one of these workers, ‘‘then turn aside into the school- 
house which stands nearby, and see two hundred dusky 
children neatly dressed, and hear them answer to questions 
on their studies, the Scriptures, and the Catechism; then 
follow them to their humble cabins, which were once mere 
hovels of filth and wretchedness, and see now the home- 
like appearance of their lowly abodes—the neat beds, the 
chairs, the table, and now and then a sewing-machine, and 
the whole surrounded with a well-tilled ‘patch’ of land, 
bought and paid for and cultivated by the man who was a 
slave a few years ago, but now a freeman indeed :—could 
brethren look on scenes like these, for they are real scenes, 
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we are sure they would begin to appreciate to some degree 
the good work done for the freedmen.’’ * 

Despite the dissemination of religious instruction among 
the freedmen and their zealous professions of the Christian 
faith, however, they did not immediately divorce from their 
religious worship some of the practices appertaining to 
their earlier social status. The holding of extended re- 
vivals, the stress placed by them upon the mourners’ bench, 
the singing of weird, untutored songs, the high regard in 
which they held the magic appeals preceding conversion, 
were, all of them, viewed as sustaining evidences of the ir- 
rational emotional character of the freedman’s religion. 

From another point of view in this connection, more- 
over, the blacks were more seriously assailed. There were 
those who held that the religion of the Negro was in no wise 
related to his life, and exerted no influence over his moral 
nature and conduct. The moral and religious life of the 
freedmen was determined largely by the influences which 
slavery had exerted upon them. South Carolina was one 
of the States in which the degradation of slavery reached 
its lowest degree with the least modification from contact 
with external civilization. There existed especially among 
the Sea Islands Negroes a most marked crushing out of the 
humanizing relations of civilized life. The disintegration 
of the family life, the almost complete disregard of the 
marital relation fostered by masters when the male mem- 
ber of a union was deemed to be infertile, and the utter lack 
of respect for the maternal state, during which the unhappy 
woman was neither exempted from corporal punishment 
nor permitted a diminution of her daily tasks—all of these 
led to an inevitable brutalization of its victims. 

No race could immediately purge itself of the effects al- 
most indelibly impressed upon it through years of bondage. 
Among the Negroes, therefore, both men and women, sexual 
immorality was by no means unknown; but in a truer sense, 
if considered in the light of their social heritage, the blacks 
were not so much immoral as unmoral. As the slave during 
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the days of bondage generally had to seek a new mate every 
time he was sold to a distant planter, sexual relations 
tended to become less binding. Mindful of the laxity of the 
marital relation of former times, many Negro men became 
much married during the early period of freedom and 
sometimes to poor white women. 

The other vices of the freedmen, moreover, were such as 
appertained to their former condition. As they were in 
general allowed to own no property and very often forced 
to steal from a neighboring master to supplement the scant 
food given by their owners, they did not easily learn to re- 
spect property rights as evidenced by petty thefts. Sub- 
jected to despotic rule and liable to arbitrary punishment 
without recourse, the slave had resorted to subterfuge or 
direct departure from truth in order to escape corporal 
punishment. This habit, therefore, was carried over with 
him into freedom. Gambling and, to some extent, drinking, 
though a minimum of drunkenness, seem to have been 
natural concomitants of the other vices of a minority. 

If these vices were frequently observed among the most 
degraded, there were among them many honorable excep- 
tions. Moreover, those who associated closely with the 
Negroes considered the diffusion of education among them 
and their adoption of a practical religion to be the leaven- 
ing influence necessary to elevate them from their unlovely 
state. Furthermore, it was among the Negroes themselves 
that social workers had to look for examples of moral worth. 
There was not much for emulation in the character of the 
white man brutalized by slavery to the extent that he did 
not consider it wrong to sustain illicit relations with Ne- 
gro women and often sold his own blood in such offspring. 

Some help in the right direction came in the early regu- 
lations to determine the status of the Negro in freedom 
with respect to domestic relations enacted in 1865. The 
marriage relation had not been legally established among 
them, although the union of man and wife was generally re- 
garded by the race as sacred. This law, therefore, estab- 
lished among persons of color the relation of husband and 
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wife by marriage contract. The relation of parent and 
child was recognized, polygamy was made an offense, co- 
habitation was prohibited, the rights of the wife were de- 
fined, and the family life of the persons of color was made 
a concern of the State. 

Some observers, however, did not report very much im- 
provement in the situation of the freedmen with respect to 
morals. Thérése Yelverton (Viscountess Avonmore), who 
was more favorable to the Southerner than the Northerner 
and accepted in toto the point of view and theories of the 
former, found no virtue at all in the Negro when she visited 
the country in 1865. They were merely an aggregate of 
shiftless, vile and despicable class with no outlook on the 
future. Having no knowledge of health and little respect 
for moral laws, the women neglected their young to the ex- 
tent that many of them died in infancy while large numbers 
of these women all but openly practiced infanticide. Ed- 
ward King did not present a much better picture. Re- 
ferring to these Negroes he said: ‘‘They are tools in the 
hands of the corrupt; they yield easily to corruption. They 
lack moral sense, as might have been expected, after a few 
generations of slavery. They are immoral and irrespon- 
sible; emotional and unreliable.’’™ 

The South Carolina Negroes, however, did not make the 
same impression on all persons who observed their situation 
at this time. Others who had had daily contact with the 
freedmen spoke of them in a similar vein. E. P. Breck” 
who labored among the Negroes at Hilton Head said of 
them as early as 1864, ‘‘They have such a reverence for 
sacred things, that upon being told when they do wrong 
they are disobeying a command of God is often a sufficient 
rebuke.’’ Another missionary said: ‘‘In a moral view 
these people are improving. They are learning the im- 
portance of truthfulness and proper regard for the rights of 
others. Extensive religious revivals are now prevailing 
among them, and step by step they are rising in the great 
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seale of civilization.’’°** Further testimony of their hon- 
esty is given by a teacher of wide experience among freed- 
men. ‘‘Others,’’ said this worker, ‘‘are specimens of hon- 
esty. I know a school of over 200 pupils, on St. Helena Is- 
land, wherein it is perfectly safe to drop a penknife, pencil 
and the lost article whatever it may be would be carried im- 
mediately to the teacher by the finder and given to her for 
the owner.’’ °” 

George Rose, who traveled in the State in 1868, said: 
‘*T took some trouble to inquire as to the moral condition of 
the Negro; and, as usual, heard a good report of the 
poor.’’® Referring to their moral worth, William Saun- 
ders said in 1879: ‘‘ Many persons think that the presence 
of the Negro race is an unmixed curse to the American 
people, and that it tends inevitably to their degradation. 
But, while I cannot venture to give a definite opinion on 
such a complicated question, I may say that from my own 
limited experience I should not have taken such a view. It 
is obvious that in an industrial sense the Negro is a great 
convenience. In social character, the worst of the blacks 
are not worse than the worst of the whites. What their 
general standard will be after a few years of improved in- 
fluences we cannot yet tell, but certain it is that some of the 
qualities conspicuous in the Negro might, with advantage, 
be grafted on to the American character. So great is the 
revolution which has taken place in the Southern States, 
that it is surprising to find the people who have gone 
through such sufferings and humiliation can display so much 
energy and good sense as they now manifest, but it is not 
the only instance in which adversity has borne wholesome 
i 
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Meine Erinnerungen aus Ostafrika. By GENERAL vOoN LETTOW- 

Vorpeck. K. F. Koehier: Leipzig. 1920. Pp. xiv, 302. 

The author, a courageous and resourceful man in command of 
the German forces in East Africa during the Great War, writes 
interestingly of his recollections of the campaign. He succeeds 
in assuming a detached and objective attitude throughout, ex- 
cept when he speaks of the news from the European battle fronts, 
as this reaches him from time to time. Under heavy disadvan- 
tages, personal and administrative, himself partially blind and his 
brave troops with insufficient food, clothing, arms, and muni- 
tions, he fought on and now tells his story plainly and without 
pretension. The style is almost diary-like. Incidents are nar- 
rated month by month from January, 1914, to January, 1919, 
being compiled from memoranda taken daily during the cam- 
paign. The attitude of the writer toward East Africa is that of 
most Europeans, all of whom used natives in their African 
armies, namely, that it is a part of the home land and that the 
inhabitants, although the objects of exploitation, have common 
duties and interests with the people in Europe. He speaks fre- 
quently of the Askari (native soldiers) as Germans and, on the 
last page of the book, in bringing his work to a rhetorical close 
he refers to himself and fellow European Germans as ‘‘ we East 
Africans.’’ 

The purpose of the book is evidently to show the successes 
of the German pioneers in Africa and their devotion to the father- 
land. Much of the space is occupied with accounts of minor 
operations of inferior interest to the general reader but of value 
to the military strategist and student of history. 

The book is accompanied by two clear and attractive maps, 
one of Africa as a whole and another of German East Africa 
with bordering colonies. Twenty-one sketches made from hand 
drawings and placed in a paper pocket attached to the inside 
back cover of the book facilitate the understanding of the ter- 
rain. Numerous crayon drawings of natives are interspersed 
through the volume. Paper and binding are of that reduced 
quality that one has come now to expect temporarily from Ger- 
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many. The lack of an index is atoned for by an unusually full 
table of contents and by running heads that give dates and the 
number of the sketch applicable. 

The proof reading is well done. Attention might be called, 
however, to a misprint or two coming under the notice of the re- 
viewer. On page 66 Europdar should read Europder and on page 
118 Patouille should read Patrouille; in the running head on page 
141 Oktober, 1919 should read Oktober, 1916. Inconsistency in the 
use of variant spellings appears in Wildbrets and Wildpret, two 
lines apart on page 152, and in Massai, Masatbanden, and 
Masaikopfe on page 66. 

In area and length of coast line the East African colony is 
approximately as extensive as Germany itself. The fertility of 
the land is such as to make it a second India capable 
of sustaining a population as large as that of Germany. The 
principal industries of the natives are cattle raising and agricul- 
ture. Some tribes have developed the art of irrigation to a 
high degree. Not a few modern trades have been taught them 
by Europeans. But their native arts still flourish, including 
artistic weaving and blacksmithing with ancient bellows of skin. 
In basket making they have attained proficiency, creating prod- 
ucts that are tasteful and so closely woven that they can be used 
as drinking vessels. 

Throughout the book one finds references to the bravery and 
gallantry of the Africans. Nowhere is there a case of cowardice 
recorded. Although at first they regarded European warfare as 
very deadly, they soon discovered that shots did not always hit 
their marks and that munitions and arms obeyed African and 
European with equal readiness. And so in April, 1916, when a 
company surrendered, the natives refused to join them in their 
submission and pressed on through the enemy until they met 
their comrades. Military confidence and pride are often illus- 
trated. On June 30, 1917, an East Indian company under British 
officers broke through the camp of the German Africans. A 
young soldier complained to the native sergeant. The reply was 
‘* Be still. We'll throw them out again.’’ And they did. On 
January 19, 1915, four Indian companies were forced to sur- 
render. The author says: ‘‘ We all noted the warlike pride 
with which our native soldiers regarded the enemy. I had never 
thought that they could look so distinguished.’’ The description 
of the following incident deserves a literal rendering. ‘‘ Our 
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Askari (native soldiers), too, won the respect of the enemy 
through their humanity and their brave conduct in battle. 
First Lieutenant Barrett of the British Army fell March 10 
(1916) seriously wounded into the hands of our Askari; on the 
basis of false propaganda he thought his last minute had come. 
He was astonished as our Askari, among whom there was not a 
European, bound up his wounds as well as circumstances al- 
lowed and carried him to a surgeon. Expressing his amaze- 
ment he declared ‘‘ Your Askari are indeed gentlemen.”’ 


Epwarp P. Davis 
HowarD UNIVERSITY 


Jefferson Davis, President of the South. By H. J. EckEnrope. 

New York: The Maemillan Company, 1923. Pp. 371. 

This work is more of an effort to interpret history than his- 
tory itself. It may be considered a contribution to political 
philosophy. Looking at it from another point of view, one may 
see in it an effort, as the author says, ‘‘ to apply anthropological 
science to American history ’’; for he is chiefly concerned with 
the virtues of the Nordic race which Jefferson Davis well repre- 
sented and he laments the failure of the Confederacy, which to 
the mind of the author was the collapse of the Nordic race. 
Jefferson Davis was called by his kith and kin to make the last 
stand in its fight against modernity. He took lead in the great 
adventure only to fail in the crisis. The South needed a military 
dictator like Cromwell, but Davis was unequal to this task. 

The author does not agree with most persons who have ac- 
counted for the failure of the Confederacy. Among these so- 
called causes of that collapse he mentions the blockade, the 
dearth of food, inferior military equipment, lack of currency, 
lack of mechanical equipment and fewness of soldiers. While 
these had some bearing on the collapse of the Confederacy, he 
does not consider these determining. He believes that the Union 
triumphed less because of large numbers, more food, money and 
equipment and its navy, than because it had a strategic system 
which it was able to carry out. The South never devised such a 
system. If it had done so, it could have easily conquered the 
North in its state of unreadiness in 1861. The trouble was that 
there was no unity of control and no central military body cor- 
responding to a general staff. This disunity of control was due 
to the fact that Jefferson Davis directed the war and yet did 
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not direct it fully. It would have been much better if he had 
delegated his military power to another functionary. Further- 
more, he paid little attention to the question of food and permitted 
transportation to remain in a state of confusion which would 
not have happened if he had devoted all of his time to adminis- 
tration rather than to divide it between that and military mat- 
ters. ‘‘ In fact,’’ says the author, ‘‘ the greatest of Jefferson 
Davis’s sins of omission was his failure to realize that he was a 
revolutionary chief. He looked on himself as a constitutional 
ruler, forgetful of the fact that the government had first to win 
independence.’’ Yet, the author believes that Jefferson Davis 
was a great man who made great mistakes. His failure was 
more that of temperament than of brain. 

The South did not think well of his administration of the 
affairs of the Confederacy, but became sympathetic to him as 
a post-war sufferer in prison. After all, the South is almost glad 
he was not quite great enough to succeed, for the South is well 
satisfied to be a part of the Union. The defeat of disunion and 
the overthrow of slavery seemed unmitigated benefits. The 
truth of the matter, however, is that the Confederacy was a 
milestone on the progress of the Nordic race to nothingness. 
‘“‘It was a Nordic protest against a leveling age, against the 
principle of leveling.’’ The South was fighting for a democracy 
of conquerors. It did not desire brotherhood with the weak. 
While it worshipped the man who eloquently proclaimed the 
principles of democracy, its creed after all was the inequality 
of races. Slavery endured because it was the natural relation 
between Nordic master and African man. Slavery de facto sur- 
vived the war, though slavery de lege expired. Slavery was 
not finally destroyed until the South was invaded with industrial- 
ism. Economic forces accomplished what Christian religion and 
rationalistic philosophy failed to do. When the blacks became 
factory hands and mill workers alongside white men they 
ceased to be slaves and became part of the great industrial class. 
Nordicism had to die out, then, before slavery could be ex- 
terminated. 

The author does not think very well, then, of the Northern 
idealists who have struggled for liberty, equality, and fraternity 
without distinction as to race. The Southern point of view of main- 
taining the supremacy of that race which has made the world 
what it is, is more commendable. The Nordic race is now ruined. 
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Immigration has swamped the Nordic race in America. New 
England continues merely a thin Nordic upper class and a mass 
of factory workers of almost wholly non-Nordie stock. The 
South also is changing, for men cannot preserve this race by 
teaching the aliens to sing the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner ’”’ and to 
read the Declaration of Independence. In other words the Amer- 
ican people of today are no longer adapted to American institu- 
tions. There are not a sufficient number of this Nordic stock 
to prevent the development in this undesirable direction. By 
gradual methods the non-Nordic will overthrow the last vestiges 
of individualism and make some form of communism the order 
of the nation and probably of the world. 

Reading this work, one would inquire as to its purpose. It is 
difficult to determine exactly whether the author merely laments 
the passing of the old regime or desires to invite attention to the 
seemingly inevitable crisis through which it is now passing, hoping 
that the civilization of the Nordics may be saved. Whether or not 
he hopes to prepare the world for the unusual calamities which 
must follow when it ceases to live up to the ideals of these chosen 
people of God is not clear. The book may serve as a stimulus to 
the elements of unlawfulness now assuming organized form as a 
national body, and, on the other hand, it may inspire other groups 
which have suffered from the so-called Nordic supremacy to strug- 
gle the more persistently for its ultimate downfall. 


New Jersey during the Period of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
By CuarLtes Merriam Knapp, Professor of History, Western 
Michigan State Normal School. Geneva, N. Y.: W. F. 
Humphrey, 1924. Pp. vi, 212. 

This is a monograph presenting the attitude of New Jersey 
on the leading national problems of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction. It bears also on the relation of social and economic 
conditions in the State to political action. In the final analysis 
it is a study in states’ rights. The author shows that during this 
period that of all the states that did not secede from the Union, 
New Jersey was the most outspoken in defense of the doctrine 
of state sovereignty. Copperheadism easily developed there and 
might have worked disastrous results if the movement had had 
efficient leaders. 

In taking this attitude New Jersey was merely true to her 


tradition, for she has consistently adhered to that theory from 
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the days of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. While the 
devotion of South Carolina to states’ rights has been more spec- 
tacular, it has not been so continuous. In this way the author ex- 
plains the Democratic alignment of New Jersey in the elections of 
the Civil War and also the resolutions seeking an immediate peace 
under conditions which would have been secured only through 
the recognition of the independence of the Confederacy. This 
same attitude of the State is further shown by its opposition to 
the method of reconstructing the seceding states. The work, 
therefore, opens a new field for the study of the reaction of the 
North to the policies of the administration during this critical 
period of the history of the United States. 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘New Jersey Politics before the 
War ”’ there is much information on the Negro. Going back to 
the early history of the State, the author explains the develop- 
ment of slavery in New Jersey, its distribution, the status of 
the bondmen, the attitude of parties toward the institution, the 
work of the abolitionists, and the general treatment of the Negro 
in the State. He briefly mentions the acts which provided for 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves, the exercise of suffrage 
by the Negroes under the Constitution of 1776, their exclusion 
from voting in 1844, the law prohibiting free Negroes from en- 
tering the State, the measure preventing the admixture of the 
two races, the efforts in New Jersey for colonization, and the 
attitude of the State toward fugitive slave laws. The work 
throws much light on the Negro question in general and on all 
other public problems with which this was connected in its 
various ramifications. 

The work has the earmarks of a thorough study. It is written 
from such primary sources as the newspapers of the State, official 
documents and contemporary works of men who participated in 
the solution of the problems treated in this dissertation. The 
work doubtless could have been improved by the less frequent 
use of quotations. In many cases the story could have been 
better told by a digest of the man’s thoughts expressed in the 
long speeches and resolutions which appear in the work. The 
map of the State and the useful index decidedly enhance the 
value of the work. 
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An Anthology of Verse by American Negroes, Edited with a 
Critical Introduction, Biographical Sketches of the Authors, 
and Bibliographical Notes by Newman Ivey Wuire, Ph.D., 
Professor of English in Trinity College, and Waurer CLINTON 
JAcKSON, Vice-President and Professor of History in the North 
Carolina College for Women. Introduction by James Harpy 
DituaRD, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Jeanes Foundation 
and the John F. Slater Fund. Durham, N. C.: Trinity College 
Press, 1924. Pp. 250. 

This book does not claim the attention of the historian as such. 
Appearing, however, as a publication of Trinity College, one of 
the leading white institutions of learning in the South, inviting 
attention to the study of ‘‘ a body of poetic work in which both 
races are naturally interested,’’ it becomes a matter of concern to 
everyone appreciating the forces at work during this transition 
period of our history. It is an event of no mean significance in 
the history of the Negro that these gentlemen representing the 
interests of former master class thus concede that the race has 
achieved so much in freedom. Most students in our colleges, on 
the contrary, are taught that the Negro has not yet achieved any- 
thing worth-while and the race is accordingly eliminated from any 
consideration in discussing the achievements of mankind. 

These authors, however, are very careful in giving their own 
race much credit for the development of this power of the Negro. 
White students are interested, they say, because the authors of 
these poems have achieved their capacity for this form of expression 
alongside of and in close association with their own people. One 
Negro becomes a poet by contact with the whites; another reaches 
this end through financial aid and encouragements of public men 
of the white race. Exactly how poets can be produced in this way, 
however, is not made sufficiently clear. 

It is interesting to observe the estimate of the various Negro 
poets. Jupiter Hammon’s products are called doggerel, simple 
and crude in rhyme and verse form, extremely limited in vocabu- 
lary, incoherent in thought and without any of the subtler qualities 
that distinguish poetry from prose, although his poems are said 
to be respectable in motive and sentiment. Phillis Wheatley’s 
poetry, like her character, is marked by a sincere and earnest 
religious sentiment. Thomas Jefferson was rather harsh in dis- 
missing her works as ‘‘ beneath ecriticism.’’ Yet ‘‘ their claim to 
literary merit is certainly a very modest one, but the great respect 
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with which she has been addressed and referred to by subsequent 
Negro poets is by no means misplaced.’’ George M. Horton, noted 
for dogged persistence in the face of difficulties, had a strong sense 
of jingle and almost never went wrong on meter. Frances Ellen 
Watkins Harper’s poems are clear and vigorous in thought, but 
are sometimes crude and violent and are without any real poetic 
grace. Charles L. Reason’s Freedom is free from rant and has 
both dignity and depth. ‘‘ Whittier wrote worse anti-slavery 
stanzas than some of Reason’s.’”’ 

The poems of Dunbar do not reveal any great depths of 
knowledge, but they are free from the crudities characteristic of 
uneducated or half-educated writers of verse. He is far above 
habitual technical errors; his expression is uniformly adequate to 
the thought and often superior to it. ‘‘ If after all he falls short 
of the perfect fitness of diction that is called the ‘ inevitable phrase ’ 
and gives some particular shade of thought its final adequate ex- 
pression for all time, where else in American poetry, except for a 
few lines from Poe and still fewer from Emerson, is ‘ the inevitable 
phrase ’ to be found?’’ William Stanley Braithwaite, who stands 
next to Dunbar, ‘‘has a superior savior faire in handling literary 
background that is probably due to his longer and more intimate 
associations with books and writers. His poems have grace, but 
he is too idealistic for humor. He has a sense of human fate and 
the seriousness of life, but he falls far short of the knowledge of 
life and the sympathetic interest in human types that Dunbar 
possessed.’’ 

While this book in itself marks an epoch in the recognition of 
Negro achievements in this country, we cannot conclude that the 
literary productions of these poets have thereby been properly 
evaluated, especially so when one reads the following which is 
presented by the authors at the end of their introduction, as 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS: 

‘*A general review of the history of Negro poetry makes two 
conclusions immediately obvious. One is that there has been de- 
cided and unmistakable progress, both in volume and quality. 
From Jupiter Hammon to William Stanley Braithwaite and Leslie 
Pinckney Hill is a far ery, as far as from the first anonymous slave 
to the colleges, insurance companies, banks, and business enterprises 
now operated by and for Negroes. The second conclusion is that 
the quality of the poetry has generally depended upon the cultural 
opportunities of the poet. Dunbar derived his love of poetry 
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from a mother who had acquired it from a more cultivated white 
mistress. He developed his poetry largely through the encourage- 
ment of cultivated men—men of another race, because his own race 
had few men capable of giving him the sympathetic assistance he 
needed. Braithwaite developed his poetry by similar contacts. 
Joseph Seaman Cotter had not a day of schooling before he was 
twenty ; he wrote verses that naturally have their limitations but 
indicate that better verses would have resulted from a better oppor- 
tunity. He gave his son, Joseph Seaman Cotter, Jr., some of the 
advantages he himself had missed, and before his early death the 
young man produced a volume of decided promise. <A third con- 
clusion might be added, namely, that Negro poets have not yet, as 
a class, risen to the levels of poetry attained by white poets far 
more richly endowed with leisure and cultural background. No 
Negro, justly proud of what the poets of his race have already 
achieved, should consider this fact a humiliation. New England 
produced no poetry superior to the poems of the best Negro poets 
of today until she had spent a century and a half in overcoming 
the wilderness and building up a community life in which there was 
leisure for indulging in poetry and capacity for appreciating it. 
England took three centuries after the Norman Conquest to produce 
her first great poet; the Negro has been hardly that long out of 
Africa. Nor need the Negro or the friend of the Negro feel unduly 
disturbed by the circumstance that so much Negro poetry is given 
over to defiance and protest. Socially this fact is worthy of serious 
consideration, but from the artistic side it is no more a permanent 
symptom than the era of bumptious national assertiveness that 
once characterized a section of American literature. It is simply 
a growing-pain. Braithwaite has already passed beyond it, and a 
wider cultural horizon for other Negroes will have the same results 
that it had for American literature. This wider horizon is coming 
inevitably. Already there are communities where the Negro is 
developing a real social system of his own. He is acquiring, more 
and more rapidly, both property and education. A race, un- 
questionably endowed with humor and music, that has made a 
marked advance in poetry within the scant sixty years of its free- 
dom, will unquestionably produce finer poetry when conditions have 
followed their present tendency for a generation or two. In the 
light of these facts the present period is, from the larger point of 
view, likely to witness the real dawn of Negro poetry.”’ 











NOTES 


The Story of My Life by Sir Harry H. Johnston has been pub- 
lished in London by Chatto and Windus. This is an autobiography 
of a man who has spent years in the study of Africans at home and 
abroad. 

The Mission Press has published Notes on the Speech and His- 
tory of Tumbuka-Henga Peoples by the Reverend T. Cullen Young, 
C.A. The book is interesting to Bantu Students. 

The Macmillan Company, New York, has published The Religion 
of the Lower Races as Illustrated by the African Bantu by Edwin 
W. Smith. This is one of an interesting series of concise studies 
upon the living religions of the world. 

Ashanti by Captain R. 8. Rattray, M.B.E., has been brought 
out by the Oxford Press. Most of the chapters deal with what is 
known as social anthropology in contradistinction to the physical 
or technological side of the subject. 

From the Cambridge University Press has come The Bakitara 
by John Roscoe. The people therein dealt with are better known 
as the Banyoro, which is a nickname. The work describes their 
manners and customs. 

Nyasa, The Great Water by the Ven. William Percival Johnson, 
published by Humphrey, Milford, Oxford University Press, is re- 
garded by the Bishop of Oxford as a book which no student of 
backward races and primitive customs can afford to leave unread. 

In J. R. Fell’s Folk Tales of the Batonga brought out by the 
Holborn Publishing House, there is a collection of one hundred 
and three tales, a number of riddles and proverbs made at first 
hand by a missionary who for many years has worked among the 
Zambezi Batonga in Northern Rhodesia. 

Hodder and Stoughton of London have published N. K. Wright’s 
A Student’s Philosophy of Religion. The work deals with the 
religion of the African and it is highly recommended to students in 
this field. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPRING CONFERENCE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, 

APRIL 3 AND 4, 1924 


Responding to the appeal of persons desirous of popularizing 
the work of the Association in the various cities, the management 
accepted the invitation to hold the Spring Conference of the As- 
sociation in Philadelphia on the 3d and 4th of April. The day 
sessions were held at the Y. M. C. A. Southwest Building and the 
evening sessions at the Allen A. M. E. Church. The morning 
session of the first day began at 10:30 A.M. Representatives from 
institutions and clubs making a study of Negro life and history 
assembled and discussed the various aspects of this work. While 
most of those who attended came from the East, there were some 
from the remote parts of the country. 

The Conference was warmly welcomed to the city by Mr. H. W. 
Porter of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. and by Dr. Matthew 
Anderson of the Berean Training School. Representatives of 
local social agencies and especially of the Inter-Racial Movement 
regularly attended the sessions to obtain information as to the 
achievements of the Association and the possibility for cooperation 
in acquainting the one race with the other. Among these were 
such distinguished persons as Mrs. Edmund Sterling of the Inter- 
Racial Committee, a professor of the Department of Anthropology 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. A. C. Barnes of the Barnes 
Foundation, Miss Caroline Hunt of the Bureau of Home Economies 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, Mrs. F. N. Mossell, 
an author of note, Ex-Congressman Thomas E. Miller of South 
Carolina, Dr. R. R. Wright, Editor of the Christian Recorder, Dr. 
William L. Imes of the Lombard Street Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
Sadie Mossell Alexander, and Mr. Raymond P. Alexander. 

After the registration of the visitors the distinguished repre- 
sentatives were presented to the Association, and some of them 
briefly addressed the meeting. Then followed the report on the 
collection of Negro folk lore and the announcement of the award 
of the prize for the best collection of 1923. This was divided be- 
tween Miss Herlene M. Grier, a student of Hampton, and the St. 
Helena Folk Lore Society of the Penn School Frogmore, South 
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Carolina. Their collections were adjudged to have equal merit. 
Instructors of schools and members of clubs then reported on the 
actual study of Negro life and history in these institutions. Other 
efforts in this field were reported and commented on as indicative 
of the increasing interest in such work throughout the country. 

The afternoon session on Thursday, the second day, began at 
3:00 P.M. The whole period was devoted to a discussion of the pro- 
gram of research of the Association. This was taken up from the 
point of view of fields investigated, the work now being prosecuted, 
the projects accepted and the plans for other efforts. The report 
covered not only the studies prosecuted by the investigators of the 
Association, but also other undertakings of cooperating agencies. 
This report clearly set forth the vast unexplored fields of Negro 
life and history and emphasized the necessity for immediate study 
of the neglected aspects that the race may not become a negligible 
factor in the thought of the world. Becoming thus better ac- 
quainted with the work of the Association, the persons present 
expressed a deeper interest in its effort and pledged themselves to 
give the work material and moral support. 

The evening session of the first day at the Allen A. M. E. 
Church, at 8:00 o’clock, was devoted to two elaborate addresses. 
One was delivered by Mr. A. A. Taylor, Associate Investigator of 
the Association, and the other by Professor Charles H. Wesley, 
Head of the Department of History of Howard University. Mr. 
Taylor discussed The Movement of Negroes to the Southwest from 
1830 to 1850. He briefly presented the causes of this transplanta- 
tion of Negro slaves, showing that the factors were the worn-out 
lands of the seaboard slave states, the declining value of the tobacco 
culture, and the opening up of the more fertile lands of the south- 
west. His conclusions were supported by an array of statistical 
material which showed original treatment and independent research. 
He did not find any solution for the problems resulting from this 
concentration of the Negro population in what is now known as 
the black belt except that solution is found in the present migration 
to the industrial centers of the North and West. 

Professor Wesley decidedly interested the audience in the 
scientific material which he presented to determine the economic 
status of the Negro from 1850 to 1860. His facts were both inter- 
esting and valuable for the reason that the speaker is so far 
the only student who has made a study of this particular aspect 
of Negro history. His researches easily uprooted the propaganda 
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reports as to the shiftlessness of the free Negro prior to the Civil 
War. The facts collected justified the statement that in spite of 
handicaps the free Negroes of that decade were triumphing over 
obstacles and establishing themselves in useful pursuits of life. His 
address strengthened the increasing conviction that the history of 
the Negro has not been written. The biased statements of those 
who, being interested in the debasement of the race, made desire the 
father to the thought in reporting on the status of the free Negroes 
of that period must not be accepted as conclusive evidence. 

Bishop G. C. Clement, of the A. M. E. Zion Church, being 
present, the presiding officer called on him to make a few remarks. 
He expressed interest in the work of the Association which he con- 
sidered one of the most important efforts for the uplift of the 
Negro. He was impressed with the work of the investigations 
reported and especially in the effort of the Negro to present his 
own history to the world in a dispassionate and scientific form. 
He spoke too of the necessity for the cooperation of all persons 
interested in the Negro in supporting materially those who are de- 
voting their lives to the prosecution of these long neglected tasks. 

On Friday, the second day, at 10:30 A.M., the Conference as- 
sembled again at the Y. M. C. A. By this time the people of 
Philadelphia had manifested more interest in the Conference and 
attended in larger numbers. Some persons hindered from reaching 
the city the first day, moreover, appeared at this session. This 
meeting, therefore, proved to be very interesting and enthusiastic 
as a result of hearing and discussing addresses by Dr. Melville J. 
Herskovits and Mr. Charles S. Johnson. 

Dr. Herskovits spoke on Certain Preliminary Results of a Study 
of Negro-White Crossing. His address was unusually interesting 
for the reason that it was a report from an unexplored field. A 
year ago he was appointed by the National Research Council as 
one of its fellows to make anthropometric measurements and tests 
of Negroes in Harlem, New York City. This address was a report 
of the investigation at the close of the first year. He described 
his method and explained his procedure in reaching the Negroes 
whom he measured. He then presented charts giving the data 
of comparative tests of three different types of Negroes, the most 
negroid, the least negroid and those occupying the mean between 
these extremes. Dr. Herskovits made no conclusions as to which 
of these types has the greater or less mental capacity or what their 


possibilities may be. The address, however, aroused a prolonged 
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discussion since so many persons present questioned the value of 
such a scientific investigation and others suspected that it meant 
the usual bias in trying to establish the superiority of the mulattoes 
to the blacks and the superiority of the whites to the Negroes in 
general. In this discussion participated Ex-Congressman Thomas 
E. Miller, Dr. Thomas I. Brown of Morgan College and others. 

Mr. Charles 8. Johnson read a very informing paper on The 
Present Economic Status of the Negro. The paper was statistical 
and at the same time illuminated here and there with references to 
individual and group achievements. It not only showed the present 
state of the Negro in this country, but accounted for the recent 
development of a race along certain particular lines. This in- 
volved a discussion of the migration and its results. The effects 
of this movement on the North and on the South were well stated. 
The problems which migration has caused as well as those which 
it has solved were all presented in their various ramifications as 
they affect the life of the whole country. The paper deeply inter- 
ested the conference and evoked some discussion which, because of 
the lateness of the hour, could not be prolonged. 

The Friday afternoon session at 3:30 P.M. was well attended 
in view of the increasing interest in the Conference and the eager- 
ness of persons to profit by the reports and addresses which they 
found helpful in their bearing on local as well as national questions. 
The session opened with an address by Dr. George E. Haynes on 
The Development and Meaning of the Inter-Racial Movement. 
This address was an historical sketch of the beginnings of Inter- 
Racial Cooperation a generation ago and the gradual growth of 
the movement in the minds of those concerned with racial good- 
will. The various ideas of persons figuring in this movement and 
the methods by which they were brought together in cooperative 
effort made the address very informing. The speaker took occasion 
also to give credit to the various persons who have championed 
the cause of Inter-Racial Cooperation and endeavored to evaluate 
the results from their contributions. Special tribute was paid to 
the late John J. Eagan whose life well demonstrated how much 
ean be done to bring men of different races together in unity. The 
paper, on the whole, impressed the Conference as being the most 
authoritative and valuable sketch of Inter-Racial Cooperation ever 
yet produced. 

Then followed Professor R. T. Kerlin’s address on The Negro’s 
Creative Genius. Interested in poetry as he is, the speaker sketched 
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the achievements of the American Negroes in that field during the 
last 150 years. In the same manner he traced the development of 
the Negro genius in sculpture, in painting, in music, and in in- 
ventions. The aim of the speaker was to show that, in spite of the 
many handicaps against which the Negro has had to struggle, he 
has demonstrated his capacity in every field in which the white man 
has achieved. For this reason Professor Kerlin found no grounds 
whatever for the unscientific conclusion that one race is superior to 
the other or that the Negro is inferior to the white man. He 
showed that in certain respects the Negro has demonstrated his 
superiority to the other race just as the white race in some other 
respects may have shown its superiority to the Negro race. But 
all are essentially equal in their natural endowment despite the 
fact that each may make a special contribution to the civilization 
of the world. 

On Friday evening at 8:00 o’clock the second evening session 
of the Conference took place at the Allen A. M. E. Church, where 
the largest audience of all sessions attended. This session like that 
of the previous evening was devoted to formal addresses. The 
speakers were Dr. Alain L. Locke, Professor of Philosophy at How- 
ard University, Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, President of the Urban 
League, and Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, the Head of the National 
Training School for Girls, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Locke addressed the Conference on The Recent Methods and 
Points of View in African Scholarship. Having briefly made a 
trip to Europe and Africa to study the methods of scientists in- 
vestigating the African civilization, Dr. Locke was in a position 
to speak informingly on what is now being done and the possibilities 
for the future. He mentioned the various points of view with 
respect to Africa during the last century or more. He then out- 
lined the plan and operation in African studies and excavations 
and evaluated from his point of view the results thereby obtained. 
Leaving these conflicting views and theories as to Africa, he em- 
phasized the necessity for the Negro to take hold and give the 
civilization that sort of study which only an oriental mind can 
bring to an oriental civilization. While no definite information 
was given, the paper served to inform one as to the present status 
of African studies and the possible program of the future. 

Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood spoke largely from experience. 
During the last generation he has been drawn into contact with 
some of the most representative Negroes in this country and at 
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the same time he has worked with all sorts of classes of races. 
Looking back over his career, he has found more to encourage than 
to discourage him. He has derived certain advantages from his 
association with Negroes, moreover, and has obtained some happy 
results which have had a direct bearing on other efforts not partic- 
ularly of concern to the Negro himself. His address while not 
primarily intended to inveigh against race prejudice exposed the 
nonsense of the haughtiness and snobbishness of persons who think 
themselves superior to these fine specimens of manhood and woman- 
hood that he has found in the Negro race. 

Miss Nannie H. Burroughs gave reasons for knowing Negro 
history. Every race must preserve its tradition. Without such 
it must suffer from lack of inspiration. A record must be kept 
and it must be made known. We must know that which is con- 
sidered good and that which is regarded as the contrary. The 
Negro should not feel ashamed of slavery; for, after all, the slave 
got more out of it than the man who held him a slave. The Negro 
was taking over a civilization. He could do this very easily be- 
cause he was the heir of a superior civilization in Africa. In taking 
over the better elements of modern civilization so much more easily 
than the other races which have come into contact with it, the 
Negro was merely demonstrating his capacity for he had had a 
civilization in Africa. He had already made contributions to art, 
ethics, science, and government. 





